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A Commencement Address® 


JOHN A. GOODE 
Asheville, North Carolina 


I am glad to have the opportunity to address this graduat- 
ing class and to discuss pharmaceutical education from the 
standpoint of a retail pharmacist, who has spent the last thir- 
ty years as owner and manager of a retail drug store. I feel 
that this approach is appropriate, for the reason that the 
great majority of those who receive degrees from schools of 
pharmacy find their life’s work behind prescription counters 
of retail drug stores. To my mind, it is in the retail phar- 
macy that the pharmacist finds the opportunity to render his 
most indispensable service, and to apply his science and art 
in a way to make them contribute most to the welfare of the 
people. Indeed, it is in the retail drug store that pharmacy 
finds its fullest justification as a profession. Once, I was 
doubtful that the four-year college course was justified for 
pharmacists, but a number of years ago I changed my opinion. 
I saw I was wrong. Since then I have developed a deep ap- 
preciation for the prophetic wisdom of the deans of our phar- 
macy schools. It was they who foresaw the value of the ex- 
tended course. In their vision they were supported by the 
philosophers of old, and stimulated by the progressive spirit 
of the day. Centuries ago Socrates said, and I quote: “The 
informed man is the stronger man,” and so it is today. In the 
well-trained pharmacy graduate lies the welfare, the hope, the 
security, the future of all pharmacy. 


The man who is entrusted with a prescription on which the 
issue of life or death many hang, assumes a great responsi- 
bility ; a responsibility certainly greater than that of the law- 
yer, for instance, whose decisions usually affect only property 
rights. The public therefore has a right to expect, and to de- 
mand, that the pharmacist be well trained in the sciences upon 
which his profession is based, that he be skilled in the execu- 
tion of his work, and that he be sensitive to the highest ideals 


*This address was delivered before the graduating class of the Rhode Island 
College of Pharmacy and Science on October 11, 1944. Dr. Goode is a past pres- 
ident of the North Carolina Pharmaceutical Association, the National Association 
of Retail Druggists, and has operated his own retail drug store in Asheville for 
thirty years or more. On this commencement occasion, he was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Pharmacy. 
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of his profession. It is to the glory of your alma mater that 
it has never neglected either knowledge, skill or ethics; that 
it has always insisted on that balance which is requisite to 
the practice of pharmacy at its best. 


There is no one in the whole realm of pharmacy who ap- 
proves more heartily than does the wide-awake operator of 
the individually-owned drug store, of the trend toward more 
exacting standards in pharmaceutical education. He does not 
desire a mass production of ill-prepared pharmacists, cheap 
grist for the mill of his corporate competitors. He desires 
quality more than quantity, knowing that when the standards 
of graduates are low, the standards of the stores in which 
they obtain employment, and of those which they may later 
own and operate are likely to be low also; that competition 
will be in price rather than in service, resulting in lower sal- 
aries, inadequate profits, less continunity both in ownership 
and employment, and, finally, more failures. None of these 
improves pharmacy’s capacity to serve the public, and cer- 
tainly none of them advances the public’s estimate of us and 
our profession. 


There is inherent in the present demand for expanded 
medical care—a demand, which may be directed but cannot, 
and should not, be resisted—a need for continued raising of 
professional standards in pharmacy. It should be self-evident 
that if every person in this country is to have, in full, the pro- 
tection which advanced medical science is able to give him, 
there will be, not only an unprecedented increase in the num- 
ber of patients but an even greater increase in the time and 
attention given to each patient. The perfunctory diagnosiss, 
the haphazard treatments, of the past will become obsolete. 
Present-day public opinion will require for every person, re- 
gardless of wealth and the ability to choose his doctors intel- 
ligently, the same kind of service now given in the best clinics. 
It will eventually require even more than that; it will require 
thorough measures for prevention, including periodical medi- 
cal examinations for all the people. These things will come. 
It is to be hoped that this expanded medical program of the 
future will be carried on under the control of the health pro- 
fessions themselves, and not of politicians; and that pharmacy 
will join with medicine in the demand that the program be 
divorced from direction by government bureaucrats. But the 
best way to insure against state medicine is to make the pres- 
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ent system as efficient as possible. Physicians and pharma- 
cists, working together, will have to work out a program 
which will meet the people’s demand for better health pro- 
tection. 


Now, it should be obvious that there are not enough phy- 
sicians in the country, and there can never be enough to carry 
the burden alone. To be sure, physicians organized in great 
clinics will be aided by medical technicians; but physicians 
practicing as individuals cannot, in the very nature of things, 
surround themselves with an adequate corps of assistants. 
There is serious doubt whether, in any event, technicians 
without a broad backgorund of science, can perform this spe- 
cialized service as well as men and women who have had four 
years of instruction in a college such as this, from which you 
are now graduating. - 


I believe that the doctor of the future will, more and more, 
look to the well-trained pharmacist for many of the types of 
technical service needed for adequate diagnosis and treatment, 
and especially for advice and suggestion in that type of serv- 
ice which is peculiarly within the pharmacist’s domain, the se- 
lection of medicaments and the determination of dosage. The 
physician of the future will be much better trained in the 
knowledge and use of drugs. As knowledge of the physician 
of the future improves, so will the demand for the well-trained 
pharmacist increase. There are already signs of the begin- 
ning of this change. The increasing number of prescriptions 
being written, directing the fixing of a certain pH or the prep- 
aration of an isotonic solution, particularly the collyria type, 
to my mind, is a definite indication of the type of prescription 
service the future doctor will expect of the pharmacist. 


If pharmacy is to grasp the opportunity which lies at hand, 
it will have to raise, and not lower, educational standards. It 
will have to demand a continuation of the full four-year course 
in all accredited colleges. It must not sanction the demand, 
coming from corporations who merely use the pharmaceutical 
front to make racket-store merchandising more dignified and 
respectable, to turn out sub-graduates in large numbers. 


In saying this, I am not oblivious to the fact that there is 
at present a dearth of pharmacists, aggravated by the war; 
I am not overlooking the failure, in recent years, to turn out 
enough graduates to fill the gap caused by deaths and retire- 
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ments. I am in full sympathy with the campaign to popular- 
ize pharmacy among high school graduates, both boys and 
girls, seeking a career. I commend the various plans to give 
scholarships to worthy students of pharmacy. But what I 
insist upon, is that we should not make the mistake of offer- 
ing easier and shorter courses solely as an inducement to ma- 
triculation in schools of pharmacy; but should rather chal- 
lenge the ambitious youth of America to the high adventure 
of entering a profession which is satisfied with nothing less 
than the best human material and which insists on tempering 
that material in the fire of intense application and hard work. 


I do not believe that the youth of America is soft. Cer- 
tainly they have proved themselves anything but soft on 
hundreds of battlefields throughout the world, where they 
have met successfully the hardened, ruthless soldiers of lands 
which have long made military might a fetish. It is not pay- 
ing the youth of America a high compliment to assume that 
they prefer an easy way to prepare themselves for the tasks 
of life. Let us ease the way financially as far as possible, es- 
pecially to promising students who lack the means to go to 
college; let us stimulate the competitive spirit by awarding 
scholarships in recognition of ability and as a reward for hard 
work. But let us not make the mistake of holding out induce- 
ments which invite the shiftless, the thriftless, and the un- 
ambitious to enter our ranks. That is not the way to build 
a great profession. 


In charting the course of pharmacy, we could do well to 
consider how other professions have met some of their prob- 
lems. The lawyers, who certainly comprise an ancient and 
honorable group, have written into the statute books of the 
various states laws barring corporations from practicing law. 
A corporation can place a lawyer upon its payroll, but that 
lawyer may advise that corporation only. If the corporation 
undertakes to sell his services to others, it runs afoul of the 
law. This prohibition against corporate practice of law has 
arisen out of experience showing that when corporations prac- 
tice law, even to the extent of drafting a deed, a mortgage or 
a will for another, the profession is compromised; competition 
becomes competition in price rather than in service rendered 
to the client, and the standing and dignity of the profession 
is lowered. 
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In pharmacy, corporations are permitted to practice; and 
there may lie one reason why pharmacy has not risen, in the 
estimation of the public, to its legitimate professional status. 
There is not a single objection to corporate law practice which 
could not be raised, with even greater force, against corpor- 
ate pharmacy practice. 


I am not a purist in the sense that I believe that a drug 
store should in no event do anything but fill prescriptions and 
handle health supplies. If drug stores were limited to com- 
pounding medicines, their number would necessarily be so re- 
duced that many communities would be deprived of necessary 
pharmaceutical service. Further, there are sound historical 
reasons for the inclusion of many things which are not strict- 
ly pharmaceutical in the druggist’s stock in trade. But there 
are druggists who do go too far afiield. There are druggists 
who sell haberdashery, hardware, and even such household 
equipment as refrigerators! These operators create a cynical 
attitude toward our profession. They do pharmacy a great 
disservice. 


If we want to be recognized as professional men, we must 
do business like professional men, and act like professional 
men. We must dress like professional men, talk like profes- 
sional men, conduct ourselves like professional men—we must 
be professional men. No amount of agitation on our own part 
will bring us the recognition we seek and which is our due. 
Our own conduct and attitude will determine our status. 


It is the great corporate systems of drug stores which 
have sinned the most against professionalism; unfortunately, 
they have been emulated by too many individuals who have 
felt that they must ape the corporations if they would com- 
pete with them. The cause of pharmacy would be greatly 
strengthened if pharmacists could accomplish what the mem- 
bers of the legal profession have been successful in doing. 


Another thought that I would leave with you is that phar- 
macy, like everything else that is alive, is constantly chang- 
ing. It never remains static for any length of time. If it did 
not change, it would be a positive indication of its decadence. 


Young people just entering the profession have the advan- 
tage of not having to adjust themselves to the many changes 
which have taken place in the past—they can move forward 
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from where we are now. But they also have a disadvantage. 
Not having lived long enough to see the changes the older 
men have experienced and surmounted, the younger men may 
be the more likely to assume that the profession, as they 
know it, is a finished thing and that all they have to do is to 
carry on from where they are. 


This would be a serious error. Pharmacy is likely to 
change more, and change faster, in the future than it has in 
the past. In saying this, I am not alluding to new medica- 
ments that may be developed, as the sulfa drugs and penicil- 
lin were during the last decade. The addition of new agencies 
granted and doubtless have been assumed by all who have 
touched even the periphery of pharmacy. I am thinking of 
something more fundamental than that. I am considering 
and the rejection of some of the old ones may be taken for 
the possibility that the functional character of the profession 
may be changed and its field greatly extended. I suggested 
this when I pointed out that the pharmacist of the future is 
quite likely to be, in a more real sense than at present, the 
partner of the physician. I can see a further extension in 
assumption by the pharmacist of a larger responsibility for 
community health. 


It is easy for older people to fall into a nostalgic mood and 
to talk of “the good old days.” A prominent pharmacist in 
California recently said, and I quote: “When I listen to some 
of these billy-goats bragging about the ‘good old days,’ when 
a druggist really was a druggist, rolled his pills, made plas- 
ters, manufactured troches, percolated his own tinctures, et 
cetera, all of which I have done, I look at him with pity. 


“Most of those tinctures which oozed out drop by drop 
from the neck of the percolator were of doubtful value and 
rarely, if ever, standarized, because those who made them 
were not qualified to standardize them. The people are a 
great deal better off with modern medicine manufactured in 
our highly scientific laboratories, with the pharmacist pos- 
sessing the proper skill in compounding them and learning 
enough about them—all about them in fact—so that he can 
be of proper help to the physician in choosing the right kind 
and the best method of administering it.” 


Continuing, he said, and I again quote: “The pharmacist 
of today has to know ten times as much as the man of fifty 
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years ago; and to know, to really know, the things he has to 
know, he must have a sound scientific education which teaches 
him the fundamental ‘why’ of things.” 


I have quoted so extensively from this man’s statement 
because it indicates that, although an old man now, he is 
young in spirit. He exemplifies the attitude which must be 
the attitude of all of us, even of the youngest neophyte, if 
pharmacy shall continue to be a progressive and advancing 
profession. 


I am talking to a group of graduates, and as I am speak- 
ing the thought again comes to me, and I want again to em- 
phasize that much of the responsibility for what pharmacy 
shall be in the future rests in their hands, and in the hands 
of others like them throughout the land. They have the ad- 
vantage of going out into the world with far better training 
than former generations of pharmacists have had. I believe 
they also have the advantage of more idealism. They are 
idealistic, first, because they are young; second, because they 
are coming along at a time when idealism is inculcated in the 
schools, in pharmaceutical literature, and in gatherings of 
pharmacists. 

I am not speaking of a dreamy, impractical idealism, but 
of one which can be practically applied. Each of you has a 
picture in his own mind of what he would like a pharmacist 
to be. Let me urge you to have the courage to be that kind 
of a pharmacist! You will not have occasion to make many 
shortcuts if you do, and you will be building on a solid foun- 
dation. You will be storing up a fund of enduring satisfac- 
tion. 


Some one has said that “the love of excellence is the voice 
of God, bidding us up and up, lest we forget our divine origin 
and revert to barbarism.” That may seem like a grandilo- 
quent and even far-fetched statement, but is it? As we look 
out upon the world today and note its tragic state, doesn’t 
the thought come to all of us that, despite its learning, de- 
spite its advance in the sciences, mankind is indeed reverting 
to barbarism. Civilization seems like a veneer, like an attrac- 
tive cosmetic spread over an ugly face. 


We are reverting to barbarism because we have overlooked 
ends in seeking means. We have over-emphasized the import- 
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ance of such things as wealth, influence, and power; we have 
underrated justice, peace, contentment, and service. We have 
stressed the physical and forgotten the spiritual values. 


You will all remember James Russell Lowell’s rendition of 
the ancient legend of the Holy Grail. Sir Launfal, the daunt- 
less hero of many brave adventures, found the precious cup, 
not in the far-flung reaches in which he had sought it, but 
before his own door, in the denial of himself, in the service 
of others. 


You are young, and you, too, are going out in search of 
the modern counterpart of Sir Launfal’s ancient relic. Doubt- 
less, you, too, will meet with many adventures. Under the 
able guidance of Dean Rivard and his faculty, you are, as 
graduates of this school, well prepared for a great profession, 
and you will continue to prepare yourselves for the changes 
of the future. For let me emphasize, this is but a commence- 
ment. You will find the priceless treasure only in so far as 
you devote your knowledge, talents and skill in service, rec- 
ognizing that the rewards (and I hope they will be adequate) 
are, after all, only incidental] to it. You will find it only in so 
far as you adhere to, and apply, from day to day, the princi- 
ples of ethical conduct and honest work which have been in- 
culeated here in these halls. Carry the spirit of your alma 
mater into the prescription rooms and laboratories in which 
you will make your careers—that, my young friends, is the 
best counsel I can give you. 


The National Pharmacy Committee 
on Public Information*® 
E. WALTON BOBST 


Chairman of the Committee 


The National Pharmacy Committee on Public Information 
is now six months old. 


On April first, following an impartial survey which re- 


*Read before a general session of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy at the 1944 Cleveland meeting. 
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vealed that pharmacy’s relations with the public could stand 
improvement, it swung into action, launching a national pro- 
gram of public relations designed to, first,—revitalize interest 
in the profession of pharmacy on the part of pharmacists 
themselves ; second,—increase public appreciation for the pro- 
fession ; third,—attract desirable young people in greater num- 
bers to take up pharmacy as a career; and fourth,—by these 
activities to help the national, state and local associations 
safeguard against unjust and discriminatory legislation. 


The end of this six-month period is an appropriate time 
to review the committee’s progress, for the earth has been 
turned, the seed planted sure and firm, and a good, rich har- 
vest is on the way. 


What will the yield be? 


We are confident that it will yield a rich harvest of in- 
creased pride and respect for the profession of pharmacy on 
the part of its members and the general public, and we are es- 
pecially confident that many more young people in the months 
to come will be inspired by pharmacy’s accomplishments, 
growing prestige and increasingly important role in American 
community life to take up the profession of pharmacy. 


It is this last,—what we are doing and what we plan to do, 
—to interest more young people in pharmacy as a career, 
which is, I know, of particular interest to you, so, while we 
have also made steady progress towards our other objectives. 
I shall confine my remarks to a report only of the progress 
we have made in connection with our student recruiting pro- 
gram. 


Certainly, no other objective is more important. For the 
entire future of the profession of pharmacy depends on the 
supply and the quality of the students, which become enrolled 
in our colleges, and which will later carry on the important 
work of the profession. 


Last April when we initiated our campaign to attract more 
young people to a career in pharmacy we specifically stated 
that we wanted to attract only young men and women of high 
caliber. Therefore, in outlining briefly what the National 
Pharmacy Committee has done in connection with our student 
recruiting program and what we plan to do in the future, I 
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would like to emphasize that we have definitely kept that 
thought always uppermost in mind. 


We do not want to flood you with an inferior type of stu- 
dent. We do not, any more than you do, want the riff raff. 
We, along with you, want the same high type of students for 
pharmacy as those who enter medicine and the other highly 
respected health groups. To be even remotely interested in 
any other type would serve to defeat the very ends for which 
our public relations program is established. Certainly there 
is no need for pharmacy to take a back seat to any profession 
in attracting the type of students we want. 


However, while we have done, and shall continue to do, 
everything possible to appeal to the most idealistic type of 
student, it is you the educators, who must make the final se- 
lection. You are the only ones capable and fitted by training 
and experience to do that. And, as I pointed out in an earlier 
talk, it is the committee’s opinion that there is a big enough 
job to be done on public relations without our getting involved 
with educational patterns and curricula. 


Reverting to our recruiting program, we hope to attract 
an unsually large number of high schoo] students, more stu- 
dents in fact than you can possibly use, for by doing that we 
shall provide you with a large number of candidates from 
which you can select only the best. 


Perhaps the time will come then when you, too, will have 
so many available that you can afford, like medicine, to take 
only one out of every four who apply. 


You may even need some sort of an aptitude test to give 
to prospective students before you will permit them to enroll. 


I have wanted particularly to ennuciate our policy in re- 
gard to recruiting top students only because I don’t want you 
to be alarmed when you hear of the large number of requests 
we have had from prospective students who profess to be in- 


These inquiries stemmed from a poster designed to appeal 
to the thousands of high school students throughout the coun- 
try who were on the verge of graduation or making plans to 
select a career, pointing out to them the advantages of phar- 
macy. The poster was distributed to 22,000 high schools. 


terested in taking up pharmacy as a career. 
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Accompanying it were return postcards on which could be in- 
dicated the number of booklets wanted, describing the qualifi- 
cations, requirements and opportunities for a career in phar- 
macy. 


The requests for this booklet, which was given the title 
“Your Future in Pharmacy,” has given us an effective check 
on the potential interest among young people in pharmacy as 
a life’s work. It has also given us a clue to what the public 
thinks about the profession, since the way young people think 
is usually a reflection of the thinking of their elders. Quite 
frankly, we had no idea the response would turn out to be as 
great as it has been. To date approximately 30,000 booklets 
have been mailed in response to returned cards and letters. 
These requests have come from every state in th union—from 
occupational guidance directors, high school principals, college 
deans, librarians, registrars, Y. M. C. A.’s, drug manufactur- 
ers, drug stores and from students themselves. Not only has 
the spread of these responses been significant geographically, 
but it also has been significant that the great majority of 
them came from individuals who plainly said that they were 
prospective students. Requests for the booklets are still com- 
ing into our office daily. 


In view of this promising expression of interest on the part 
of young people, the desirability of choosing with great care 
the students who wish to become pharmacists becomes of par- 
amount concern. Yet this is a problem which I feel sure you 
have already considered carefully. In fact, I rather imagine 
you have welcomed it. For certainly the more students we 
are able to send you, the greater will be your range of selec- 
tivity. 

Perhaps you will be interested in hearing some of the re- 
actions from the profession and drug trade to our student re- 
cruiting efforts to date. Most of you were good enough to 
write in and say what you thought and we are grateful. But, 
the reactions of some who have, perhaps, a less personal in- 
terest in enrolling more young people in our colleges, are also 
interesting. In general, they have been quite enthusiastic. 


For example, a letter from a drug manufacturer included 
the comment: 


“We wish to congratulate you on the effort you are making to 
arouse interest in the study of pharmacy. Anything which will bring 
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information on this subject to present-day youngsters will be very 
worthwhile.” 


One from another manufacturer said: 


“The poster you have distributed is a beautiful job and we like 
particularly its conservatism. It is very well done and shows excellent 


taste.” 
Another from the North Dakota Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion said: 


“We wish to congratulate you on the booklet ‘Your Future in Phar- 
macy.’ We have examined it with care and find that it is written in 
such a manner to be most interesting and attractive to young people.” 


And so the letters go. They’ve been received from every 
segment of the profession and industry. They provide grat- 
ifying evidence of the enthusiastic reception this first recruit- 
ing activity has been accorded. 


But, we have not depended entirely on the student poster 
and the booklet, “Your Future in Pharmacy,” for support of 
our student recruiting program. In addition, we have publi- 
cized the opportunities open to young people in the profession 
of pharmacy throughout a wide number of magazines and 
newspapers. At the present time, articles on the subject are 
are running in 1500 magazines including chamber of com- 
merce publications, parent-teachers’ magazines, educational! 
guidance papers, high school newspapers and hospital and 
farm publications. These papers have a combined circulation 
of approximately nine million. 


So much for what we have been doing to date. Now about 
plans for continuation of our student recruiting program. 


We are planning to send out again to the high schools 
throughout the United states a follow-up to the first poster. 
It will be released late this month and full details and finished 
samples will be mailed by the committee to each college. 


This poster in three colors is, much more idealistic and 
dramatic in its appeal to young people than was the first one. 
The reasons for the additional colors, aside from the obvious 
ones of increased effectiveness, heightened appeal, and greater 
attention value are: 


In three colors its apparent quality and design are in keep- 
ing with the highly professional character of pharmacy. 
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The suggested new poster, we believe, will attract as much 
or more favorable attention than other types of posters with 
which it may compete. 


Then, also, to supplement our second student recruiting 
program, we are running a number of other activities which 
we think will be constructive. Among these supplemental 
projects is a Speakers’ Bureau, organized for the purpose of 
addressing parent-teacher’s associations, vocational guidance 
directors groups, Y. M. C. A.’s, Rotary Clubs and others 
whose members are in a position to acquaint young people 
with information about pharmacy and the oportunities which 
are open to them in the profession. 


Most of you, I am happy to say, have generously consent- 
ed to join as members of our Speakers’ Bureau and we are in- 
deed grateful for your cooperation. Please be assured that 
we shall do everything in our power to avoid increasing your 
already overburdened academic schedules. We do not want 
the speaking assignments to become burdensome or cause you 
undue inconvenience. We shall be very happy to also help 
you in the preparation of these talks, by either providing you 
with the information you want, or if you like, w riting the fin- 
ished talk itself. 


Another project in line with our program which should be 
interesting to watch and will, we hope, be productive of re- 
sults, is the work which we are planning in cooperation with 
the Veterans Administration Bureau. Recently we have had 
a number of-meetings with General Hines, who is administra- 
tor of the Bureau in Washington. As an outgrowth of these 
meetings we have rewritten essential parts of the student 
booklet, “Your Future in Pharmacy,” so that it will be of es- 
pecial interest to the returned service man who is seeking per- 
manent employment and might want to investigate the op- 
portunities open in pharmacy. 


These booklets will be made available through the 52 Vet- 
erans Bureaus located throughout the country for distribu- 
tion to returned veterans. 


For your information, I would like to read the first page 
of this revised booklet in order that you might know just 
what we have said and how we have framed our appeal to the 
returned veterans. What we have done is simply set down in 
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plain, ordinary language, free from flowery phrases or vague 
promises, what pharmacy offers the returned serviceman. 
This first page is entitled “Pharmacy As a Career for Vet- 
erans” and reads as follows: 


“Realizing that you face a serious problem after release from the 
Armed Forces, we would like to offer a suggestion on how you can 
make the transition to civilian life easily and quickly—and find per- 
manent employment that provides a good living. 

“We think you will like pharmacy. It offers independence, security 
and a feeling of being helpful to others. It is a profession in which 
you stand on your own feet—one in which you make your own oppor- 
tunities. 

“But the one paramount advantage of pharmacy is that it offers 
permanent and stable employment. You will not be entering an over- 
crowded field and you will avoid many of the opportunities of unem- 
ployment which accompany conversion from war to peace. 


“Therefore, we urge you to read this booklet. It throws new light, 
with ample practical information added, on one of the oldest and most 
humanitarian professions. It describes the opportunities which lie open 
to you in this profession,—opportunities in keeping with your highest 
ambitions and with your wish to become a useful member of peace- 
time society.” 


The rest of the copy in the booklet is substantially the 
same as that which we have used to explain to high school 
students the opportunities, requirements, etc., which are es- 
sential to a career in pharmacy. There is one other major 
difference. Naturally, what the returned veteran will gain by 
studying pharmacy is somewhat different from those benefits 
which are open to the young high school student. So we have 
also rewritten the page “What You Gain By Studying Phar- 
macy” especially to appeal to the returned veteran. 


Another supplemental project which has been discussed 
with many of you is the possibility of holding socalled ‘‘sci- 
ence days” at your schools, so that prospective students might 
visit and learn more about the training and qualifications re- 
quired of them as students. Also, so that they will have an 
opportunity to inspect the equipment in your laboratories and 
get the “feel” of pharmacy. We believe that these visits will 
do much to convince prospective students that pharmacy is 
an interesting and fascinating career. The National Phar- 
macy Committee will cooperate with you to publicize the de- 
sirability of students inspecting your colleges of pharmacy or 
provide you with any additional help that we can. 
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All in all, then, the various activities which our student 
program can potentially encompass during the latter part of 
this year and in 1945 make us feel very optimistic about the 
possibilities of this phase of our program. We think much 
can be done through the activities I have enumerated to help 
provide an adequate supply of pharmacy students during the 
next few critical years. 


But for utter success, each and every one of us must take 
an active and enthusiastic part in this program. No one is 
going to wave the magic wand to produce results. It is going 
to require patient, tolerant and determined team work on the 
part of all segments of the drug industry and pharmacy—a 
literal pulling together! Your all-industry National Phar- 
macy Committee, in full support of and collaboration with the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, stands 
ready to carry through to a satisfactory level—this gigantic 
task of insuring the future of pharmaceutical training to 
serve the health needs of the post-war American nation. We 
are soberly and devoutly dedicated to this task. 


Materials and Outline for a Short History 
of Pharmacognosy” 


LOUIS H. RODDIS 
Captain, Medical Corps, United States Navy 


Pharmacognosy is so extensive and important a branch of 
pharmacy that it is a little surprising that no author has, as 
far as I know, undertaken a history of the subject. It would 
furnish an admirable field for research and study. This brief 
paper is intended to suggest such an attempt, or such studies, 
and to indicate some of the material available, and perhaps 
an outline which might be follwed in developing it. 

The first source to which a prospective author should turn 
his attention is probably old Dioscorides. This Father of 
Pharmacy, as he was sometimes called, although a Greek, was 


*The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writer 
and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Depart- 
ment or the naval service. 
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a Roman army surgeon. He states that in this capacity he 
visited many countries in all of which he studied the plant and 
animal life in relation to materia medica. His famous work 
“On the Materia Medica,” in five volumes, was for 18 centur- 
ies a standard work on vegetable and animal pharmacognosy. 
There is a famous English inter-linear translation in Magda- 
len College, Oxford, made in 1652 to 1656 by John Goodyear. 
Dioscorides gives much on the cultivation of medicinal plants, 
the harvesting of them, the preparation of medicinal agents 
from them; price and commerce in them are also frequently 
mentioned. Ninety minerals, 700 plants and 168 animal sub- 
stances are given by Dr. Alston as the number described in 
this work. Dioscorides was probably a contemporary of Nero 
and of Pliny. He had the mark of a vegetable upon his body 
and he said he received the surname “Phacas” because he had 
on his person a birth mark resembling a lentil, an appropriate 
mark for a botanist! 


There is little other original material, aside from some of 
the Saxon Leech books, until we come to the time of the Ren- 
aissance. Then we have the true founder of modern pharma- 
cognosy in the famous Portuguese physician and botanist, 
Garcia da Orta. His book *“‘The Drugs and Simples of India’’ 
may be considered as the real cornerstone of modern pharma- 
cognosy. This work, published in Goa, India, in 1563, was the 
third European book printed in Asia. A copy of the first edi- 
tion now sells for about 36500. It not only contains the first 
really scientific description of many important Asiatic plants, 
such as cinnamon, cloves, pepper, cannabis indica, stromonium 
and nux vomica, but also describes the method of growing the 
plants, the various native names, the adulteration, price, and 
accounts of the commerce in them. 


Perhaps the next great name is that of the Swedish bot- 
anist, Linnaeus, whose materia medica is distinct from other 
works of that kind published during the 18th and preceding 
centuries, because of the emphasis on material which would 
now be classed as a part of pharmacognosy. 


The next important milestone in the history of pharma- 
cognosy is the work of Theodore W. C. Martius of Germany. 
His “Handbook of Plant Pharmacognosy” was published in 
1832. The transition from this to the works of Tsirch, Fluck- 
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iger, Handury, Grenish and Rusby brings the history of the 
subject down to our own times. 


A notable name in the history of our subject is that of 
Clement R. Markham whose transplantation of the cinchona 
tree from South America to India not only did so much for 
the control of malaria but stimulated interest in the produc- 
tion and cultivation of medicinal plants, a subject which forms, 
or should form, a subdivision of pharmacognosy. 


This first section of our history of pharmacognosy could 
be classed as the biographical section and in addition to the 
brief biographical notices of the men whose names I have 
mentioned, with more detailed accounts of their works I would 
also include portraits of them and perhaps pictures of the title 
pages of their books, or of the volumes themselves. 


Following this section is a second one which would deal 
with pharmacognosy from the standpoint of special fields. 
This would include the history of: (1) the cultivation of me- 
dicinal plants; (2) the harvesting, selection and preservation 
of crude drugs, a history of the price and commerce in them; 
(3) the methods of packing, inspection, tests for purity; (4) 
history of the spice trade and the part played in it by the 
Italian Maritime Republics, such as Venice and Genoa; (5) 
the part played by Portugal in the discovery of a sea route 
to India, the commerce in spices and drugs which was estab- 
lished by that country; and (6) the history of animal phar- 
macognosy, the drugs and substances of animal origin and 
their history in the field of medicine, many of which are of 
the greatest interest. 


A third section would deal with pharmacognosy among an- 
cient and primitive peoples, references to it in the Bible, and 
among the Egyptians, Assyrians and Pheenicians. A fourth 
section might deal with pharmacognosy in America from 
colonial times to the present. Appropriate illustrations cover- 
ing al] these subjects could be selected. Finally, a brief chron- 
ology should be appended showing most important dates and 
events in the history of the subject. , 


This brief suggested outline is offered perhaps to guide or 
indicate paths which some student might follow in preparing 
a short history of pharmacognosy. 
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Refresher Courses in Dispensing Pharmacy 
for Returning Registered Pharmacists” 


THOMAS D. ROWE 


Medical College of Virginia 


In planning refresher courses for returning servicemen 
there are, I believe, two main problems to be considered. They 
are: 1, How much time should be allotted? 2, What mate- 
rial should be presented? 


I do not think we can completely answer either of these 
questions until the servicemen have returned. We shall have 
to be guided to a large extent by their requests. This situa- 
tion does not mean that we should postpone our plans. On 
the contrary, it means we must give more thought to them 
so they will be flexible enough to meet the exigencies which 


may arise. 


Our problem concerning refresher courses would be sim- 
plified if we could take the view expressed recently by a dean 
of a school of medicine. He stated: “Post-war postgraduate 
medical education is a serious question. It is raised in prac- 
tically every letter I receive from graduates in the Armed 
Forces. The solution is simple. The only really effectve post- 
graduate education is that given to house officers in our hos- 
pitals, and every medical officer should return to his own or 
some other medical] school or hospital for from six months to 
two years of intensive work.” (1) 

Perhaps this idea may be feasible in a few medical schools, 


but we have no such easy road in the schools of pharmacy. 
Even if we did, I do not think a plan such as mentioned would 
be practical. 

It is neecssary, therefore, to consider our problem from a 
realistic viewpoint, which I feel is outlined by the questions 
presented earlier in this paper. 

In order to answer the questions previously mentioned, 


and to work out a satisfactory program at the Medical College 
of Virginia, we have appointed a Post-War Planning Commit- 


*Read before the Section on Practical Pharmacy, American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, at the 1944 Cleveland meeting. 
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tee. This group is sending the following questionnaire to 
each of our graduates now in the Armed Forces. 


1. Do you expect to practice pharmacy after the war? Yes............. 


2. Would you like to have so-called refresher courses, or seminars 
made available to you after the war? Yes............ No............ 


3. List the subject material you would like to have a refresher 
course cover: 
Subject. Time required (1). Teachers (2). 


(1) Choose one of the following: one, two, four, eight, or twelve 
weeks. 


(2) Choose one or more of the following: MCV professors, 
retail pharmacists, manufacturers’ representatives. 


4. Should the courses be given on a full or part time basis? 


Full time............. Part time.......... 
5. Is your service work related to pharmacy? Closely............. Re- 
motely.............. Not at all... 


Until we have the answers to this questionnaire, it is nec- 
essary for me to discuss the problem on the basis of opinion 
rather than on fact. 


1. How much time should be allotted? 


From the information given in the various pharmacy jour- 
nals, it seems that each school is going to develop its own 
plans for refresher courses. The time element in each of 
them will be markedly different. For example, Dean Chris- 
tensen, of Ohio State University, has suggested refresher 
courses “consisting of three to four and one-half months” 
(2); Philadelphia College of Pharmacy is planning a four to 
fiive weeks course; the Medical College of Virginia is tenta- 
tively planning a one or two week period; and Dean Lyman, 
University of Nebraska, suggests “‘a refesher course of a few 
days, or a week at the most.” (3) Perhaps this mulitplicity 
of types will be a good thing. It would permit a man to go 
to the school which was giving the particular type he wanted. 
The question of time would then be automatically eliminated. 


I do not believe any of us pretend to know exactly what 
amount of time will be needed. In my opinion, any period 
over two weeks is entirely too long. Perhaps one week will 
be sufficient. However, I am inclined to believe that two weeks 


| 
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will be necessary. Three days does not seem adequate. Un- 
doubtedly, a lot of pertinent information can be presented in 
that period of time. I believe it will not be long enough for a 
satisfactory re-orientation period. To me, one of the most 
important contributions of these refresher courses should be 
to aid readjustment from soldier to civilian life. Obviously, 
not much can be done in three days. 


The longer periods do not appeal to me for many reasons, 
among which are: first, they will be too expensive for the 
student and second, I do not believe the former serviceman 
will be willing to spend from one to four and a half months 
in school. He has learned from his army training that much 
can be accomplished in a short time. He has also learned 
that many of the college “frills” are not needed. He will want 
the most he can get in the minimum amount of time. 


These factors then seem to leave only one alternative and 
that is the one or two weeks period. I prefer the two week 
period because it overcomes the drawbacks mentioned under 
the other plans. I believe it is long enough to be of real help 
in readjustment, and it should not be too costly. In connec- 
tion with this latter item, it is possible that the government 
will not give financial] aid to servicemen for refresher courses. 
It is important then that the cost be given consideration. 
During the two weeks there should be 10-12 lectures and four 
two-hour laboratory periods. Having decided on the time to 
be allotted, the question of material to be presented can be 
discussed. 


2. What material should be presented? 


Up to this point most of the statements made could apply 
to any subject to be given in a refresher course. Under this 
heading it is necessary to limit the remarks to dispensing. 


There are four main topics that should be presented in 
this course. They are: 1. General review; 2. New develop- 
ments; 3. General trends; 4. Laboratory. 


1. General review—The exact material to present under 
this heading will depend upon the other subjects being given 
in the refresher course series. Dispensing includes the knowl- 
edge of many other courses, so the review could be quite ex- 
tensive. I do not think it should be too detailed. It should 
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cover some of the work presented in theoretical, galenical and 
dispensing pharmacy. This portion would be truly a “re- 
fresher” course. From three to five hours should be adequate 
for this material. 


2. New developments—This part breaks down into two 
sub-headings, as follows: (a) New methods; (b) New regu- 
lations. 


Under new methods the field is limited. Dispensing does 
not change as rapidly as organic pharmacy, or some of the 
other subjects. In this connection it should be pointed out 
that new drugs, such as the new sulfonamides and penicillin 
are not taken up in this course except as they present prob- 
lems in prescriptions. 


Such items as new emulsifying agents and how they are 
used, new hydrophyllic ointment bases, changes in U. 8S P.. 
and N. F. preparations are included here. Some time should 
be devoted to the new drugs and their incompatibilities and 
peculiarities. Perhaps five hours would cover this material. 


The part of this section—New regulations—is important 
although it can probably be discussed in one or two hours. 
Under this topic, all new laws and important regulations 
should be presented. For example, since 1942, we have in 
Virginia four new state laws affecting the sale of drugs. It 
is essential that every registered pharmacist be familiar with 
them. Other states have similar conditions. There may be 
some OPA regulations that will need clarification, as well as 
additions and changes in the pure food and drug law. This 
material is presented in the dispensing course because it is 
not likely that jurisprudence will be given as a separate sub- 
ject. 


3. General trends—Under this heading the students can 
be brought up to date on prices both for over-the-counter and 
prescription medication. It will not be possible to discuss in 
detail the prices, but more important changes and the general 
trends can be discussed. Other items, such as availability of 
drugs and the restrictions on them, should be included here. 
One or two hours should be adequate although some groups 
would undoubtedly want much more time for this part. 


4. Laboratory work—Some students will be badly in need 
of this work while others, particularly those who have been in 
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service pharmacies, will find it unnecessary. It should there- 
fore be optional. For those who do take it, I believe the first 
two periods should consist mainly of re-learning handwork. 
Powders, capsules and suppositories should be made. The last 
two periods could be devoted to prescription filling in which 
the newer methods discussed in lecture could be performed. 


These points should, I believe, cover most of the work 
needed in dispensing. The suggestions made could be easily 
changed to fit the demands. 

The outline is not presented as a model, nor with the as- 


sumption that it includes all points. Perhaps it will serve as 
a guide from which we can develop a satisfactory refresher 


course in dispensing. 
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How Should a Student’s Ability to Do 
Graduate Work in Pharmacognosy and 
Pharmacology Be Evaluated?” 


RALPH F. VOIGT 


University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy 


For a period of seven years, from 1937 to 1943, 188 Mas- 
ter of Science and 85 Doctor of Philosophy degrees were grant- 
ed by the member colleges of pharmacy. Of this number 
there were only 6 Master of Science and 11 Doctorate degrees 
granted in 1943. According to previous reports there is a 
demand for men and women with post-graduate degrees to 
serve as instructors and research workers. Dr. George Beal 
of the Mellon Institute states that the “progess of pharmacy 
depends upon education and research,” and further that “‘in- 
dustrial organizations are now establishing graduate fellow- 
ships right and left in the hope of providing more trained re- 


*Read before the Conference of Teachers of Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology 
at the 1944 meeting at Cleveland. 
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search specialists rather than securing immediate profit from 
new discoveries.” These statements provoke such questions 
as, what is expected of the educator? What does industry 
and the research institution demand of the trained specialist? 


It is the duty of the colleges and universities to train sci- 
entific personnel for the service of our professions and indus- 
tries. In their post-war plans, these institutions are expand- 
ing their instructional staffs as well as their physical facili- 
ties in order to accommodate the expected increase in enroll- 
ment. It is almost certain that a proportional number of un- 
dergraduate students will continue their education if the op- 
portunity presents itself. Some of these will have been en- 
couraged and urged to continue. Others, after graduation, 
will have difficulty in securing a desirable position and conse- 
quently may wish to continue in graduate work thus hoping 
to increase their opportunities. Still others who have expe- 
rienced competition will realize the need for post-graduate 
work. Obviously there are many more reasons why graduate 
education will become increasingly popular. 


The average graduate student’s objective is to acquire the 
master’s degree as a preliminary step to the doctorate. He 
may plan to become a teacher or a research specialist in an 
industrial laboratory or a research institution. An ambitious 
student may even hope to become an authority in his field or 
a director of research. 


Every student is a potential candidate for graduate work 
from the day he enters college until he receives his degree. 
It is during this time that we are charged with the responsi- 
bility, not only to impart knowledge ‘“‘en masse’ but to in- 
spire each and every student to develop a broader vision. In 
this way, a more personal relation and understanding is es- 
tablished between the instructor and the individual. It then 
becomes the duty of every instructor and professor to select 
the prospective graduate rather than to wait for the student 
to apply. The selection should be made so that it will fulfill 
the requirements and expectations of the teaching profession, 
research and industry. 


On what basis should this selection be made? A number 
of qualities which have proven themselves to be useful and 
should be considered in this appraisal, are as follows: 
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Achievements: Organization 
Grades Judgment 
Experience: Self-reliance and Confidence 
Employment Sense of Proportion and Humor 
Skills accomplished Self-respect 
Knowledge of the Subject Courtesy 
Recommendations Personality: 
Intellectual Curiosity Temperament 
Natural Curiosity Peculiarities 
Native Ability Appearance: 
Professional Interest Physical 
Attitude: Handicaps 
Liberal Force of Character 
Progressive Maturity 
Personal Determination Voice 
Honesty Manner of Address 
Accuracy Vigor—Health 
Dependability 


What should be the “measuring-stick”? A common meth- 
od is to rate the individual as very poor, poor, fair, good or 
very good. Another method is to assign numerical values 
from one to ten. Others may not be nearly so systematic. 
Dean Serles, of the University of Illinois College of Pharmacy, 
has suggested a system in which he lists as many related ad- 
jectives as possible for each quality and then underscores the 
descriptive term most fitting to the candidate. Take temper- 
ament as an example, under which he lists: 


1. Poise 6. Courteous 
2. Irritable 7. Dignified 
3. Even-tempered 8. Eccentric 
4. Moody 9. Colorless 
5. Cheerful 10. Casual 


How is it possible to measure achievement? Grades are 
not the only criteria. A student with an A average is not 
necessarily the best candidate, neither is he who lacks funda- 
mentals. Perhaps it is possible to formulate a comprehensive 
examination, oral and written, which would include theory, 
fundamentals, practical application, experience and even fu- 
ture interests. 


Is it possible to devise an acceptable, organized and uni- 
form method of rating the prospective graduate student? At 
first thought there is a wide variety of opinion. If, after some 
thought, you consider it a good idea and it is something you 
have always hoped would be possible, it is worth trying. 
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Who would rate the student’s ability to do graduate work 
and when should this take place? All members of the instruc- 
tional staff should take a part in this responsibility. The 
younger members who are less acquainted with these proce- 
dures should take an interest, develop a curiosity and learn 
from those of broader experience in the field. The instructors 
of the freshman group should record their observations pe- 
riodically and compare their evaluations with other members 
of the teaching staff. It may be well to follow the above list 
of qualities as a guide. The same procedure should be carried 
on when the student becomes a sophomore, junior and senior. 
The recorded observations for each year should be compared 
with the preceding year or years. By the time the student 
graduates, the pertinent information will be at hand. It 
should be interesting to review this information and decide 
who will be recommended for graduate study. 


Conclusion 


The preceding subject matter requires thought, imagina- 
tion, and a discussion among our associates. By an active in- 
terest and cooperation of the instructional staffs from all the 
schools of pharmacy, it may be possible to establish a uni- 
form program which will aid us in selecting the more desir- 
able graduate students. 


Every instructor and professor is charged with a respon- 
sibility te impart knowledge. It is equally important that he 
consider the value of his “product,” realizing that he is liable 
for the progress of pharmacy through the proper selection of 
the future teacher and scientist. 


The board of canvassers of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion has announced the election of the following officers as the result 
of the mail ballot recently cast: 

President-elect—Earl R. Serles, Chicago, III. 

First Vice-President-elect—A. Lee Adams, Glencoe, Il. 

Second Vice-President-elect—Harold V. Darnell, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Members-elect of the Council for a term of three years: 

George D. Beal, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Robert P. Fischelis, Washington, D. C. 
Glenn L. Jenkins, Lafayette, Ind. 

These officers will be installed at the next convention of the Asso- 

ciation. 
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A Proposal for Modification of the Biological 
Assay Laboratory Requirement of the 
Pharmaceutical Syllabus* 


LLOYD W. HAZLETON 
The George Washington University 


School of Pharmacy 


It will be recalled that a discussion of the Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus comprised a portion of the program of this Confer- 
ence at last year’s meeting in Columbus. At that time the bio- 
assay requirement received only brief and informal discus- 
sion, but seemed to be of interest to the members. Because I 
felt that this question merited the considered judgment of 
this conference I suggested it as a worthy topic for this meet- 
ing, and your secretary arranged for a panel discussion. It is 
my privilege to introduce this subject for your consideration. 


We, as scientists, are early taught that the first procedure 
in the attack of a problem is to delineate that problem clearly 
and sharply. It should be clearly understood that this is not 
a discussion of the place or necessity for bioassay in the phar- 
macy curriculum, nor is it an attempt to outline the most de- 
sirable contents for such a course. These subjects have been 
discussed previously and there seems to be sufficient agree- 
ment to establish the fact that bioassay is a desirable, or 
even indispensable, subject, and that the content of the course 
should cover as many assays as intensively as facilities, 
finances, time, and the interests of the instructor as well as 
his ability will permit. 


We are at present, however, faced with the probability of 
the adoption of a new syllabus covering the subject of bio- 
assay in the pharmacy curriculum. There is not the slightest 
question in my mind but that the committee responsible for 
this outline is composed of some of our very best pharmacol- 
ogists and bioassayists. It is outstandingly so. Neither do I 
believe that anyone would seriously criticize the contents of 
the outline, for after all it does include, or allow for inclusion 
of most of the bioassays of official and non-official drugs, and 


*Read before the Conference of Teachers of Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology 
at the 1944 meeting at Cleveland. 
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outlines the necessary background material. Yet I strongly 
feel that adoption of this syllabus outline would be asking the 
teachers to subscribe to an hypocrisy of the first order. To 
clarify the choice of words permit me to quote Webster’s defi- 
nition of hypocrisy: “Act or practice of feigning to be what 
one is not, or to feel what one does not feel.” This reaction 
to the Syllabus has its genesis in the outline itself, to which 
I now wish to direct your attention. . 


For the purpose of this discussion I should like to present 
the Syllabus in a somewhat different order than its printed 
form. First of all it classifies bioassay as a required subject, 
which may be included in the course of pharmacology by in- 
creasing the latter course accordingly. The listed objectives 
are 1,—to acquaint students with the principles used in esti- 
mation of the potency of drugs and 2,—to train students in 
the practical procedure used in the estimation of the potency 
of drugs. The required laboratory work includes the bioassay 
of digitalis by the frog and cat methods, epinephrine by the 
blood pressure methods, ergot preparations by the cock’s comb 
and epinephrine-reversal methods, posterior pituitary by the 
guinea pig uterus method and insulin by the blood sugar re- 
sponse method. Didactic instruction is required for all these 
methods, plus additional methods for digitalis, epinephrine, 
ergot preparations, oxytocic substances, insulin, local anes- 
thetics and vitamins. Aconite has been deleted from this re- 
view since it is no longer U. S. P. This is the minimum that 
we, as teachers of bioassay, will be required to present in 16 
hours of didactic and 32 hours of laboratory insruction if the 
syllabus were to be adopted in its present form. 


We have been asked as individual colleges, to make sug- 
gestions for improvement of the Syllabus to the chairman of 
the Svllabus Committee, but I fee] that such suggestions 
might properly come also from this conference most directly 
concerned. Therefore I wish to present to this group the fol- 
lowing thoughts on the subject. If we limit our consideration 
to the undergraduate requirement, are the objectives outlined 
reasonably attained? I would say that perhaps the first ob- 
jective might be approached, 7. e., the student might be ac- 
quainted to some degree with the principles used in the bio- 
logical estimation of the potency of drugs, and it does seem 
that the inclusion of the word “biological” is significant. 
Whether this and the other didactic material can be adequate- 
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ly given in sixteen hours leaves room for grave questioning, 
but is somewhat aside from our primary concern, the labora- 
tory requirement. The second objective—to train students 
in the practical procedures used in the estimation of the po- 
tency of drugs appears utterly impossible of attainment in 
the time allotted. For example, the assay of digitalis requires 
starting the preparation of the standard solution on one day 
and completing it on the next. The cats must then be pre- 
pared for injection and the injection is not valid unless it 
takes at least 65 minutes, and there is still the laboratory to 
clean up and the data to correlate and discuss. Suppose this 
were to be followed by the assay of insulin. This assay re- 
quires a minimum of eighteen rabbits, and all food must be 
withdrawn 24 hours before the assay. After preparation of 
the the dilutions of the standard and the unknown, which 
takes considerable time, all the rabbits must be injected, then 
bled at intervals up to at least 4 hours, and the chemical as- 
say of the blood still remains to be completed. This whole 
regime is to be repeated the next week to complete the assay. 
Other examples would only add to the absurdity of assuming 
that students could be trained in all these methods in a period 
of thirty-two laboratory hours. I would seriously question 
whether there is one among us who could, in his own labora- 
tory, turn out all the required assays in a period of thirty- 
two hours, more especially if these hours were divided into 
arbitrary periods as is necessary in the undergraduate course. 
If the minimum amount of work can not be accomplished in 
the minimum amount of assigned time I raise the question 
of hypocrisy if we accept such an outline, thereby feigning 
to do that which we know we can not. 


Even more fundamental is the presumption of having 
trained a student when we have managed to rush him through 
some of the high lights of each test. I submit that to train 
a student in any routine, or discipline, or precedure involves 
the repeated doing of everything from the most menial to the 
most glorifying act that has a direct bearing upon that pro- 
cedure. It means withdrawing the food and water and know- 
ing why, it means preparing the solutions to be used and be- 
ing responsible for their accuracy, it means setting up the 
apparatus to be used and then using it. It does not mean 
watching an instructor inject epinephrine into a dog which 
has been previously set up, then recording the blood pressure 
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and leaving the assistant to dispose of the dog and clean the 
apparatus. 


It would seem that the above problems could be met by 
making several assumptions: 1,—a student cannot be trained 
in bioassay in the undergraduate level of a required course, 2, 
—he can and should be acquainted with the principles of bio- 
logical comparisons, 3,—if the demand merits, an intensive 
course in bioassay, at the graduate level and designed to train 
students in the practical procedure of bioassay should be avail- 
able. 


There remains the problem of acquainting undergraduate 
students with the principles involved in bioassay. This prob- 
lem has received our close attention for the past several years, 
and was brought more sharply to focus by the release of the 
proposed Syllabus. A review of the various texts on bioassay, 
such as Munch or Dille, will reveal that with very few excep- 
tions the procedures are based on more fundamental phar- 
macological technics, thus contribute little to the students’ 
knowledge except the methods of mass production or the sta- 
tistical evaluation of the results of such mass _ production. 
Mass production of experiments is costly and time consuming, 
but contributes little more to the students’ knowledge than 
does .a single experiment carefully conducted and studied by 
the student himself. The statistical analysis is a post-labor- 
atory didactic study, and as such can be outlined on the basis 
of hypothetical values, values from the literature, or the ac- 
cumulated values from the laboratory. Our academic courses 
in statistics do not, for example, require that the students go 
into the field to gather the data which forms the basis of their 
classroom work. Gathering one’s own data does not seem to 
be any more necessary in the field of “Biometrology.” 


A practical laboratory approach to the problem, and one 
which I would like to recommend for the consideration of this 
conference, is as follows: Offer didactic instruction in the 
field of bioassay at an early stage of the pharmacology course. 
This instruction should be designed to acquaint the students 
with the necessity for bioassay, the methods and principles, 
the errors, the degree of achievable accuracies, statistical 
evaluation, the significance of official tolerances, commercial 
application and the role of the Food and Drug Administration 
in enforcement. As each official drug which requires a bio- 
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assay is discussed, the assay should be discussed in detail. 
In the pharmacology laboratory the student’s attention is 
again directed to bioassay. For example, we use dogs in the 
study of the pharmacology of autonomic drugs. During the 
experiment various doses of epinephrine are administered un- 
der different circumstances and the significance in the assay 
of epinephrine is discussed. The administration of atropine 
affords an opportunity to discuss its role in the epinephrine 
assay, and the use of faradic current and of acetylcholine both 
before and after the atropine provides for discussion of the 
adoption of acetylcholine in preference to faradic current as 
a test for the vagal receptor mechanism paralysis. At the 
completion of such an experiment the student has a better 
understanding of the principles involved in the assay than he 
would if he had followed the directions of the U. S. P., even 
though this were accompaned by adequate discussion. 


The official cat method for the assay of digitalis certainly 
offers the student little new in the way of technic. Anesthet- 
ization and cannulation are performed many times in the 
pharmacology laboratory. If the U. S. P. directions are fol- 
lowed explicitly the student sees a cat killed by digitalis. If 
they are not followed the assay is not official. In many ways 
the cold blooded heart is superior to the mammalian heart for 
teaching purposes and it is doubtful whether omission of the 
frog from the pharmacological study of digitalis can be justi- 
fied. Since the frog method is no longer official, how can the 
frog assay be justified when the study of pharmacology has 
already familiarized the student with the technics involved? 


It would be even more difficult to justify time devoted to 
the bioassay of posterior pituitary. When the student has 
completed laboratory work on the drugs which act on smooth 
muscle and the autonomic nervous ystem as it affects smooth 
muscle, he not only is familiar with the technic and principle 
of the pituitary assay, but can evaluate the action in relation 
to other myotropic and neurotropic drugs. 


The technic of blood sugar analysis is performed in the 
biochemistry laboratory, and the student who completes phar- 
macology laboratory has studied convulsions; thus neither in- 
sulin assay adds much to his store of knowledge, except the 


didactic discussions. 
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There remains a residue of required and optional assays 
to be considered. Most of us will agree that the ergot is hard- 
ly worth the student’s time. At the undergraduate level, 
time is not available for laboratory work in the field of vita- 
mins and hormones, and to attempt it is to invite disappoint- 
ment to the student, if not outright contempt for the method. 
Where possible students should visit established laboratories 
which are conducting these assays, and by all means should 
receive the benefit of visual aids pertaining to them, in addi- 
tion to didactic discussions. 


Such an approach to the laboratory phase of bioassay 
would be realistic and would accomplish its objectives. There 
would be no hypocrisy, for we would do what we say we do, 
namely, we would acquaint the student with the principles in- 
volved in the biological estimation of the potency of drugs. 


Before closing I should like to quote a few of the thoughts 
concerning the syllabus which President Newton expressed 
in his address last year: 


“There is always the danger that without a functional ap- 
proach to its construction, the curriculum will be perverted to the 
preparing of specialists in certain phases of the practice instead 
of having as its objective the education and training of general 
practitioners. This, of course, is likely to be the result only if the 
opinions of the specialists are taken as the sole criterion in eval- 
uating a subject or course. 


“That there is a place—and a great need—for specialists in 
pharmacy is certain, and our ideal curriculum should not be so 
infiexible as to retard the progress or dampen the enthusiasm of 
students obviously qualified for graduate study and research. To- 
ward the end of their undergraduate program such students can 
be encouraged to substitute special advanced courses for the reg- 
ular courses offered the run-of-the-mill students, to elect extra 
courses, to carry extra outside work. But this point must still be 
prime: that the chief interest of the undergraduate college is the 
run-of-he-mill student body and the professional career it intends 
to follow.” 


I sincerely hope that this perhaps too lengthy presenta- 
tion of the subject will be pardoned. I have tried to delineate 
a way of thinking, to frankly and honestly evaluate the ob- 
jectives to be sought and a practical way of achieving them, 
and to point out a real threat to the integrity of our curric- 
ulum. 
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I should like to present a resolution covering this problem 
after the discussion has been completed. 
The Resolution: 


Whereas the Conference of Teachers of Pharmacognosy and Phar- 
macology has discussed and considered the proposed Syllabus require- 
ment for biological assay and, 


Whereas such requirement, particularly at it pertains to the labor- 
atory, is not practical in is objectives and possibilities of attainment 
at the undergraduae level and, 


Whereas biological assay is a highly developed specialty of such 
significance as to make training in this field a desirable objective of 
the pharmacy curriculum, 


Therefore: Be it resolved that the Conference of Teachers of 
Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology, through its secretary, inform the 
National Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee that this conference dis- 
approves at this time a discrete biological assay laboratory requirement 
at the undergraduate level, but approves the outlining of such an op- 
tional course at the advanced and/or graduate level, having as its ob- 
jective the training of students in the routines of biological assay. (The 
resoultion as put to a vote and lost.) 


A Defense of Bioassay as a Required Subject 
in the Pharmaceutical Curriculum* 


HARALD G. O. HOLCK 


University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy 


In a letter accompanying a copy of the proposal just pre- 
sented by Dr. L. W. Hazleton, I was glad to note that the prin- 
ciple of his comments “could wel] be applied to other subjects” 
in the Syllabus. The proposed Syllabus indicates only the 
“minimum number” of hours; obviously, that number is apt 
to be a compromise figure; I remember that I suggested that 
more hours be given to bioassay, but the committee as a whole 
felt that more time than now given could not be allowed at 
present. As to other subjects, I was interested in noting that 
the whole field of physiology is given only 32 hours for didac- 
tic work. Considering, as an example, such a college text as 


*Read before 
at the 1944 meeting at Cleveland. 
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Carlson and Johnson’s Machinery of the Body, I am certain 
that this minimum number of hours is inadequate to properly 
cover this large field in a satisfactory manner for a profes- 
sional course. In general, it would seem better to me if the 
Syllabus in addition to proposing a certain minimum number 
of hours, should also state what each subcommittee would 
consider an optimum number. 


One of the objections raised by Dr. Hazleton is that the 
committee in its proposed second objective uses the term 
“train students in the practical procedures.” As I understood 
it, the committee intended the word “train” not so much to 
mean “drill,” as to mean “educate,” another dictionary defi- 
nition of the word train. It may be simpler to write the whole 
story into one objective by stating: “To acquaint students 
better, or to familiarize students with the principles and 
practices used in the estimation of the potency of drugs by 
biological methods.” (See Objective 4, Pharmacology, Fifth 
Edition, p. 141.) 


Although the previous speaker objects to the term train, 
later on he also objects to bioassay laboratory work because 
some phases do not teach the students something new in tech- 
nic. To my mind, that means the student is repeating certain 
of his previously learned technics from a new point of view, 
and that repetition is really the beginning of training. I sup- 
pose that it was because the more general technics of phar- 
macology were thought by the committee to be fairly familiar 
to the students, that a relatively limited number of hours 
finally were allotted to bioassay. 


Now turning to the 16 hours given as a minimum for the 
didactic work, I have already in an article in the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education pointed out that it is 
better to familiarize the student with a few typical methods 
of statistics applicable to bioassay than to try to cover any ex- 
tended number. Also, the students taking bioassay are sen- 
iors, and they should have completed both physiology and 
pharmacology, and are quite mature. It would therefore seem 
unnecessary, even unwise, for the teacher to repeat by rote 
each and every bioassay procedure in the Pharmacopeia; 
these should be assigned to the student for perusal to stimu- 
late him—in view of his past experience in pharmacology,— 
to think out as far as possible the reasons for the various 
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steps proposed in each assay. The teacher can then in twenty 
to thirty minutes by “cross-fire’’ questions ascertain to what 
extent the student has understood the procedure and if he 
has read the assignment, which in our case includes the prop- 
er chapter in Burn’s Biological Standardization and the one 
in Dille’s manual. As seniors, students should no longer be 
educated purely by “spoon feeding” of a considerable number 
of details that they can find readily available in the Pharma- 
copeia. They should be given the new ideas in formal lec- 
tures. By this assignment and quiz method, one thus not 
only saves much time, but makes certain that the student 
thoughtfully reads his assignments. Obviously, by this study 
method the student can not indulge in the procrastination ten- 
dency of postponing his readings until he has attempted to 
carry out the assay with but little understanding. 


As to 32 hours for the minimum number of required as- 
says, I had previously written to Dr. Hazleton that I thought 
the assay of aconite, now relegated to the National Formu- 
lary, did not seem worth the time and cost of doing, and am 
glad to see that it has been omitted from the discussions. 
With this assay omitted, we have in fact only seven required 
assays to consider, namely the frog and cat methods for dig- 
italis, the epinephrine blood-pressure method, the ergot as- 
says by the cock’s comb and the epinephrine reversal meth- 
ods, the uterine strip method for the posterior pituitary and 
the blood-sugar method for insulin. To avoid an undue waste 
of time in getting each laboratory period started and in fin- 
ishing up experiments, it would seem advisable to divide these 
32 hours into five 4-hour and two 6-hour periods. This would 
allow one period for each of the two digitalis methods, during 
which one also could get the assays upon insulin and ergot 
started; the latter would teach the principle of ruling out cer- 
tain over- and undersentitive animals, and, in my opinion, 
should be taught. It would give one 4-hour period for the 
epinephrine method, during which a part of the ergot assay 
should be done, at is involves periods of waiting for the re- 
sponse to develop. The fourth 4-hour period can be devoted 
to finishing the cock’s comb method for ergot and doing the 
epinephrine-reversal technic; the fifth such period would in- 
clude the posterior pituitary assay and any unfinished work. 
The insulin assay will be most troublesome as to time, so that 
for that assay we have reserved two periods of six hours each. 
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However, the assays can not be done in the 32 hours if ev- 
ery student must do every step in each assay. Thus, it would 
seem entirely unnecessary to take the whole class to the ani- 
mal quarters the day before the digitalis cat and the insulin 
rabbit assays to show that the food is removed; in fact, it 
may be impossible to have the whole class free at that time. 
Likewise, it would seem unnecessary to have each student 
make each preparation if the preparation is one, the making 
of which is familiar to him from his pharmacy courses; in 
fact, even in our extended course in bioassay, in which we 
have about twice the minimum time proposed in the syllabus, 
we divide the students into smaller groups, each one of which 
will be responsible for a certain phase of the work and prep- 
arations that precede the assay proper; of course, the groups 
are alternated as to type of work, so that one group does not 
always weigh animals, but at some other time will make prep- 
arations, carry out the proper dilutions, check on solutions, 
get the constant temperature bath and cages ready, adminis- 
ter anesthetics, and so on. If time is not adequate, the solu- 
tions may even have to be prepared by an assistant. Return- 
ing briefly to the insulin assay, our students are not required 
to take biochemistry, hence one period is given to learn the 
rather difficult task of doing a blood-sugar analysis upon ‘un- 
knowns’ and upon normal blood, before actually tackling the 
task of doing it upon bleod samples after insulin administra- 
tion. 

Another problem that Dr. Hazleton touches upon is the 
extent to which an assay must be complete. We have over a 
number of years collected data upon assays conducted in our 
laboratory so that we now know quite well the proper concen- 
trations and amounts of drug that in each assay will produce 
suitable effects, such as the concentrations necessary to pro- 
duce cardiac arrest with the U. S. P. Reference Standard 
Tincture of Digitalis within the pharmacopeial limits of 13 to 
19 injections. It is therefore easy to have the students carry 
out an assay in which the reference standard is given in a 
certain concentration, and an assay upon an ‘unknown,’ which 
latter is simply made by changing the concentration of the 
reference standard by a definite percentage, say 30 per cent 
in case of the cat assay upon digitalis; if concentrations are 
properly chosen, one will be fatal in about 14 and the other 
in about 18 injections. Of course, if time is limited and 
classes are small, it will be impossible to assay a pharmaco- 
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peial minimum of 6 cats on the standard and unknown, re- 
spectively ; it must then suffice to carry out an assay upon the 
‘unknown’ and to provide the class with value for the refer- 
ence standard based upon previous experiments. That holds 
even more for the insulin assays, in which it is quite impossi- 
ble in practice to carry out a complete assay upon 18 rabbits; 
one may have to be satisfied in small classes with 4 rabbits 
on the standard and 4 on the unknown, and possibly have to 
supply additional hypothetical figures if the results are great- 
ly divergent. Concerning inclusion or omission of the cock’s 
combs method for ergot, it is our opinion that it is of value 
to the students not only to study our more exact bioassay 
methods, but also to acquaint them with the most crude one 
in the Pharmacopeeia, so that they will gain an insight into 
the limitations of this field of assay. Although the frog meth- 
od is no longer the official one for digitalis, it is one of the 
best methods for teaching the students the principles of a se- 
ries of precautions necessary to make an assay valid. Also, 
there is a vast amount of literature concerning it that will be- 
come intelligible to the student only after personal experience 
with the method and show him the historical development of 
changing bioassay technics; finally, the frog method is still 
official in some countries. 


Returning now to the broader scope of the subject, it seems 
to me that it is not a question of whether or not I wish to 
teach bioassay to undergraduates; the Pharmacopeeia contains 
a number of bioassays upon drugs of first rate importance; it 
would seem that the pharmacy student’s education would be 
deficient if he only were made familiar with the chemical as- 
says, but given no laboratory work in the important field of 
bioassay ; it would be an unbalanced education. The thing to 
be remembered in building the biological part of the pharma- 
ceutical curriculum is that the Pharmacopeeia requires both 
the chemical] and the biological methods of drug standardiza- 
tion to determine their potency. Who would for a moment ap- 
prove the statement that a student in his undergraduate years 
could be trained so as to be considered an expert chemical 
analyst? Yet, where is the man who would eliminate from 
the undergraduate curriculum the chemical methods of Phar- 
macopeeial assay ? 


When we come to the biological assay of the drugs that 
can not be chemically standardized, we are dealing not only 
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with some of the most potent drugs in the Pharmacopeia— 
we are dealing with a group of substances that from the ther- 
apeutic point of view are among the most essential. One can 
no more produce an expert bioassayist in his undergraduate 
years than he can a chemist, but it is essential that the stu- 
dent be given sufficient experience in bioassay methods to 
make him familiar with and appreciative of bioassay technics 
and their importance. As I understand it, it was never in- 
tended by the builders of the Syllabus that everything men- 
tioned in the Syllabus had to be included in the course of in- 
struction, but it was the intention to assemble a mass of ma- 
terial from which the intelligent and inspired teacher could 
make a selection most suitable to his environment and the 
best adapted to his skill as a teacher. 


As a pharmacist, the student would come to handle im- 
portant drugs assayed by biological means. He would be much 
better able to understand how to care for these if he had ac- 
tually tried to assay them, he would be in a better position to 
talk with his ever more informed patrons about vitamins and 
other drugs if he had actually tried to evaluate their strength, 
and, finally, he would be on a par with the physician, or even 
ahead of him, if he knew something of the practice of bio- 
assay. 


Relegating the teaching of bioassay laboratory work to 
the graduate level would involve several serious problems, 
might even mean the doom of teaching these methods in many 
places. First of all, in our college as an example, we have in- 
vested the tax-payers’ money in a considerable amount of 
equipment specifically bought with the aim of teaching bio- 
assay. The course is our most heavily subsidized one. I, for 
one, would not feel justified in asking our legislature to ap- 
propriate money for teaching such an expensive course to the 
few students we have at the graduate level; of course, Dr. 
Hazleton has qualified his proposal by stating that he would 
give the course if the demand was sufficient. It would never 
be so in our college unless one considers two or three students 
sufficient; I would not. 


On the other hand, I certainly would not feel justified in 
granting a master’s degree or a doctorate in pharmacology to 
a student in pharmacy unless he knew by first hand experi- 
ence something about bioassay methods. Another thing to 
consider is that if a graduate student were to start on a prob- 
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lem in bioassay—something very fitting in a pharmacy col- 
lege—it would seem unwise to let him do so until he had had 
a course, including laboratory work in this field; that would 
mean a delay of at least one semester if it were found practi- 
cal to give this work at the graduate level. It would there- 
fore seem important to know before deciding upon whether or 
not to place this work on the graduate level, the number of 
colleges of pharmacy that would have a sufficient demand for 
such a graduate course; I fear that the number would be only 
a small percentage of our total. 


From our own experience, it also seems that the course in 
bioassay that we give,—and I frankly recommend that more 
hours than the minimum be allotted to this important sub- 
ject,—has proven of distinct value to our students both as a 
subject preparing them for their state-board examinations in 
which questions have occurred demanding familiarity with, 
for example, the vitamins, and also for their future careers 
in various fields of pharmacy and pharmacology. I am sorry 
that a proposal has come up to remove the laboratory teach- 
ing from the undergraduate level; I feel that the fact that 
these methods are stressed in the Pharmacopeeia is a major 
argument for teaching the actual methods to everyone who 
is to be a graduate of a pharmacy college. In view of this and 
the mattesr discussed, I therefore find it impossible to sup- 
port the motion. However, I shall be most happy to support 
any motion that would call for raising the minimum number 
of hours for the laboratory work in bioassay to a level con- 
sidered sufficient for better teaching in this field. 


Post War Plans for Courses in Pharmaceutical 
Economics in Colleges of Pharmacy* 
J. H. GOODNESS 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


An institution functioning at top speed is not easily 
changed nor is there generally a desire or need to change, 


*Read before the Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics at the 
1944 meeting at Cleveland. 
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but when activity drops to a low point overhauling is both 
practical and feasible. Such overhauling is especially desir- 
able if inefficiencies in production or changed demands from 
consumers is indicated or reasonably anticipated. Failure to 
accept the opportunity to overhaul at the low points may be 
so costly that an institution may later pay for such error 
with its very life, or at least with its own independence or re- 
spect. It is my belief that some of our schools and colleges 
of pharmacy must heed this simple law of production as it re- 
spects their curricula, especially in the field of business train- 
ing of future pharmacists. In fact all our schools and col- 
leges, without exception, have opportunity to make improve- 
ment in this respect. 


To date the science courses have been well considered, 
some perhaps too well considered when seen from the func- 
tional point of view, and hardly need discussion here. The 
business courses, on the other hand, have been neglected either 
for reasons of unfamiliarity with the needs of graduates or 
for other reasons. These harsh statements are made without 
malice but with a firm hope that those who control the poli- 
cies of our schools and colleges of pharmacy may realize that 
the monopolistic position of these educational institutions car- 
ries with it the duty of furnishing the community—the pub- 
lic—with safe and competent pharmacists, and the graduate 
with the necessary training to operate as a practicing profes- 
sional man in “pharmacy” as it is, rather than as it was, or 
is dreamed or desired. 


This is not to say that the school in its position of leader- 
ship in pharmacy must not attempt to improve the status of 
the profession, but it does mean that if it is to lead it must 
have the attributes of a leader, one of which is not to get so 
far ahead of the group as to become detached. Too many of 
our schools and colleges have become guilty of both these 
faults: they have tended to outrun the dispensing and retail 
demands in the sciences, and have failed to catch up with or 
recognize as valid the demands in business. In too many in- 
stances an even worse condition prevails, for courses in busi- 
ness are offered in name but not in substance. 


Now, at this low point of production (of graduates), is 


the time to make some changes, and the making of these 
changes, where they apply, has the sound basis of the follow- 


ing facts: 
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1. In recent years about 75 per cent of pharmacy graduates have en- 
tered the retail practice of pharmacy. 

2. Our system of free enterprise encourages most of these graduates 
to drug store ownership, either immediately or eventually after 


graduation. 

3. Even the “strictly professional” drug store must operate on sound 
business principles if it is to succeed. 

4. The drug store’s investment and competition has increased many 
folds in the last decade. 

5. Fifty thousand druggists (assuming one to a drug store) can’t 
desire only the wrong. 

6. Economic laws may be hampered, but cannot be abrogated: trends 


will continue. 


Against all these arguments and facts there is only one 
barrier: the inertia of a preformed idea. With a viewpoint 
fixed by an outmoded background, a policy maker of a monop- 
olistic establishment can do more harm to progress and its 
people than almost any accident. It is hoped that no such 
barriers will exist to hinder progress of our much needed 
schools and colleges of pharmacy. 


Since the Syllabus will determine for some time the nature 
of the training that al! students shall receive in schools and 
colleges of pharmacy, our efforts should be directed towards 
it first. The recommendations that follow are all based upon 
the purely ethical ground of creating the greatest good for 
the greatest number for the longest period of time. All ref- 
erences are to the Fifth Edition (tentative) of the Pharma- 
ceutical Syllabus. 


1. (Table of Contents, page II) Change the title “Subjects in 
Pharmaceutical Economics” to read “Subjects in Pharmaceutical Eco- 
nomics and Law (or Jurisprudence)” and transfer to this classification 
the subject “Pharmaceutical Law” which has been misclassified under 
the heading “Pharmaceutical! Subjects.” Pharmaceutical Law or Juris- 
prudence is not a “pharmacy” (science) subject no matter how viewed. 

2. (Pharmaceutical Law, page 52) Limit the objectives of this 
subject to the retail practice. 


3. (The Marketing of Drug Products, page 94) Because this sub- 
ject is more “background” than other business subjects that may have 
to be crowded into the limited time that will be devoted to the business 
subjects, but is yet very desirable, it should be made optional rather 
than required. 


4. (Management, page 97) The outline should be rewritten to in- 
clude the topics of Tenancy and leases, Financing problems, Law of 
fixtures, Drug store insurance, Prescription pricing methods, and Own- 
label products. Even the uninitiated in business methods can see the 
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immense value of such topics to the average retail drug store operator. 
Their omission must be attributed to more than oversight. 


To make time for these subjects, it is recommended that the follow- 
ing topics be deleted from the Management subject: Under VI, Pro- 
duction Techniques; VIII, Obtaining best results from letters; X, Selec- 
tion and Maintenance of Prescription Department Stock; XI, Oppor- 
tunities for Development of a Laboratory; XIV, Library Services. 
These topics are either too time-consuming for the benefits derived, or 
are more properly treated under other subjects if they are to be con- 
sidered as required. The subject of Management has such a universal 
value to retail work it should be required of all students except those 
who may have the opportunity (in some schools) and who have select- 
ed a strictly scientific program which is preparation for graduate work. 


The subjects of Economics and Principles of Accounting 
should be accepted as written. 


To prevent the Syllabus from detaching itself from the 
demands of the retail and dispensing practice of pharmacy, it 
may do some good and practically no harm to submit the 
tentative form to committees of state pharmaceutical associa- 
tions or other representative groups of pharmacists for crit- 
icism. These groups represent what attainment and perfec- 
tion is possible in practice and their combined judgment 
should not be overlooked. 


The perfection of a Syllabus alone cannot be the solution 
of our problems, for unless the schools and colleges make com- 
parable changes in their structure, no progress can result. 
The field in which schools fail most conspicuously is in their 
teaching personnel. Today the business courses are more fre- 
quently given by science instructors than by persons trained 
in business or law. It is not hard to imagine which course 
suffers when an instructor, who must keep up with the prog- 
ress of a science of which he teaches several courses, also de- 
livers lectures in a business subject. 


In no school or college is there a professor of pharmaceu- 
tical economics or a person with equivalent title. In very few 
schools will you find a department or a segregation of busi- 
ness courses, instead business courses are relegated to part 
time activity of some science instructors, and frequently with 
the onus of “dirty work” that beginners have to do until it 
can be transferred to the next new man. In short, the bus- 
iness course falls to the level of the untrained instructor 
rather than acquiring the rightful dignity of a college grade 
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course. Imagine, if you will, the single effect such treatment 
produces on the mind of the graduate toward his school when 
he discovers that most of his time in practice must be spent 
doing the things for which he has received the poorest and 
most degraded instruction, usually from teachers whose in- 
terest lies elsewhere or who are but one step advanced above 
student status. It is litthe wonder that as a rule the phar- 
macy school of a university has the poorest good will of its 
graduates and that the usual advice of such graduates to pros- 
pective students is “If you’re wise you'll stay away from phar- 
macy.” Schools and colleges of pharmacy would do well to 
consider that in nor other roster of instructors is there as 
rapid change as in that of instructors of business subjects. 


Such observations, and many others, lead to the recom- 
mendation that schools and colleges of pharmacy should cre- 
ate a separate division of study for the business subjects; a 
full time trained instructor should have charge of the sub- 
jects and should be given such recognition in salary and title 
as his accomplishments warrant. Business courses should be 
given by instructors who are more than “one lecture ahead of 
the class.” A long term plan for such schools as have cur- 
rent financial worries could be to employ a graduated phar- 
macy student who is allowed and required te study either law 
or business, or the process may be reversed by employing a 
law or business graduate, although the former plan is proba- 
bly the better system. 


More full time business teachers with both a pharmacy 
and either a business or a law training could perform a great 
service for pharmacy and pharmacy schools. Under their 
guidance schools could eliminate the “play courses” now of- 
fered as business instruction. Unproductive hours of show 
card writing and unnatural “sales demonstrations” would be 
replaced by informative lectures of solutions to problems that 
harass all druggists. Unbiased statistics concerning retail 
pharmacy would be gathered. Textbooks on business meth- 
ods would multiply Druggists would recapture the pharma- 
cist’s art in own-labeled products of high quality, and prop- 
erly label them to comply with laws that today frighten even 
the most scientifically trained apothecary from such ventures. 
Their contributions to state pharmaceutical association meet- 
ings would be mutually beneficial to the school and the asso- 
ciation, as it is the business teachers, who better than any 
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other pharmacy school instructor, can know the state of cur- 
rent drug store practice. 


These and many other benefits can flow from a full func- 
tioning business department in schools and colleges of phar- 
macy. It is hoped that pharmacy’s progress shall come by 
the cooperative methods outlined above rather than by con- 
tinued dissention. Whichever course to progress is followed 
one thing is sure, retail and dispensing pharmacy will progress 
—with the leadership of pharmacy schools and colleges if 
they cooperate but if need be, without them. We must re- 
member economic laws can be hampered but cannot be abro- 
gated: the demands of practitioners must point the trend of 
instruction in a profession. 


A Critique of the Syllabus Outline 
of Quantitative Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry” 


OLE GISVOLD and CHARLES O. WILSON 


University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy 


The present outline in the Syllabus for the subject matter 
to be presented in a course of quantitative analysis for phar- 
macy students needs considerable change and rearrangement. 
In the first place, the title “Quantitative Chemistry and Quan- 
titative Pharmaceutical Chemistry” is cumbersome and indic- 
ative of the too-inclusive nature of the material. Since this 
course is offered in a college of pharmacy it appears to us 
that the title should be simply “Quantitative Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry.” 


The outline, as such, is sc comprehensive in scope that it 
is almost ridiculous to expect it to be taught in a minimum of 
sixty-four didactic hours and a minimum of ninety-six labor- 
atory hours. Surely others who have taught all the subject 
matter in the Syllabus on quantitative chemistry and quanti- 
tative pharmaceutical chemistry will agree. Such agreement 
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can bring a logical and rational revision as a solution to the 
problem. Either the minimum number of both didactic and 
laboratory hours can be raised to adequately insure a reason- 
able amount of time to cover this subject matter or a division 
into two courses appears desirable. The latter offers the most 
practical remedy. Since it is not possible to disturb the clock- 
hour distribution by requesting that more time than required 
by the Syllabus be allotted to Quantitative Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry.” No one will dispute the logic of mastering fun- 
damentals. The application of these fundamentals may be 
quite adverse, especially in quantitative chemistry in the field 
of pharmacy. For example, gravimetric methods involve the 
formation, collection drying and/or ignition and weighing of 
a given substance. Certain definite relationships permit cal- 
culations to obtain a given result. Once these fundamental 
relationships have been established firmly in the student’s 
mind, he can apply them to other analytical (gravimetric) 
procedures with little difficulty. There are many analytical 
procedures but all are based upon a few types of analytical 
chemistry. These procedures differ primarily in the technic 
of obtaining the substance in a measurable form but not in 
the fundamental principles of analytical chemistry. In the 
main, the Syllabus outline, part I to VII, inclusive, covers the 
fundamentals. Except for the physio-chemical methods aill 
other analytical procedures in the U.S.P. XII and N.F. VII 
utilize these basic fundamentals. Let us look quickly at part 
IX, “Special Methods.” Ash and moisture content requires 
simple heating and weighing with an acid treatment of the 
ash for acid-insoluble ash. Extractive content and crude fiber 
involve merely mechanical steps of technic with weighing of 
the final product. The same is true for fats, alkaloids, and 
most volatile oils. One has the choice then of presenting a 
course of analytical chemistry emphasizing the fundamentals 
with a reasonable number of technics, or a course in which 
there are nearly all the technics of the U.S.P. XII and the 
N.F. VII with less emphasis on the fundamentals. This lat- 
ter in the present choice of the Syllabus. The student becomes 
confused between the fundamentals and all the varied official 
technics. To alleviate this, a division of the subject matter 
in quantitative chemistry is necessary. If one were to ask 
several teachers as to how such a division should be made a 
variety of answers would, no doubt, be obtained. 
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If this subject is to be divided into one course in which 
fundamentals are taught and one in which the application of 
these fundamentals involving new technics are to be taught, 
the first question to be settled would involve the kind and 
number of fundamental principles. This again might be a de- 
batable question. For example, even though the polariscope 
can be used for certain quantitative analyses and therefore 
its use can be classified with the fundamental procedures, 
some might feel that it should be reserved for the course in 
special analytical procedures. 


To divide the suggested material into two courses is the 
solution we have taken at the University of Minnesota. The 
first course in quantitative pharmaceutical chemistry includes 
the subject matter in the Syllabus outline, from part I to part 
VII, inclusive. We regard this material as that commonly 
presented as a course in quantitative chemistry by chemistry 
schools. “Pharmaceutical” is inserted because it is offered in 
a college of pharmacy and because medicinal chemicals are 
assayed in the laboratory. 


Under the heading “Scope and Object of Quantitative 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry” the Syllabus outline offers princi- 
ples underlying assay procedures and calculation of results 
and errors. A pharmacy student should learn more than this 
from a course in quantitative pharmaceutical chemistry. Oth- 
er legitimate objectives are those such as: a better under- 
standing of inorganic chemistry; the relationship of the test 
in qualitative analysis to the assays in quantitative analysis; 
the appreciation of small quantities of material; the chemical! 
reactions of quantitative chemistry as they apply to pharma- 
ceutical preparations and prescription incompatibilities; and a 
knowledge of the purity rubric of those medicinals discussed. 
Here also, we believe, should be mentioned problems in ana- 
lytical chemistry. No specific reference to problems is made 
in the Syllabus outline. To really understand analytical chem- 
istry the mastery of problems is essential. A set of at least 
five problems relating to the current work should be assigned 
each week. Problems should also be made a part of every 
examination. 


A second course in quantitative pharmaceutical chemistry 
which is an elective for seniors is offered and this includes, 
among other analytical material, that which is given in parts 
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VIII and IX of the Syllabus outline. If the Syllabus outline 
is supposed to cover all the analytical procedures in the U.S.P. 
XII and the N.F. VII, it fails miserably. A few assays not 
contained in the Syllabus which are contained in our second 
course are these for sulfanilamide, chloroform, methoxyl, ace- 
tanilid, methylene blue, alcohol, arsenic, Kjedah] nitrogen, 
and nitrite. 


The Syllabus outline is not entirely quantitative but in- 
cludes some criteria of purity which are of a qualitative na- 
ture. For example, there is a determination of the solubility 
of a solid, specific gravity of a volatile oil, and the kinematic 
viscosity of liquid petrolatum. Others that we present in a 
second course of quantitative pharmaceutical chemistry are 
ash or non-volatile matter in chemicals, boiling or distilling 
temperatures, carbonizable substance, congealing tempera- 
ture, heavy metals test, lead limit for reduced iron, melting 
points, rosin test, sulfur determination Parr bomb, and vola- 
tile oi] determination. We realize that many of these are not 
of a quantitative nature, but since the student does not re- 
ceive this training elsewhere, and these tests are not included 
in any Syllabus outline, they are incorporated here. Perhaps 
some of this material] should be included in a course of a qual- 
itative nature instead. 


The qualitative possibilities of the refractometer are illus- 
trated in the Syllabus by a d iscussion of the instrument as a 
measure of purity of a volatile oil. We think it extremely 
important for the student to be taught that the refractome- 
ter determines the strength of sodium thiosulfate solution, 
hydrochloric acid, et cetera. This is a quantitative procedure 
entirely overlooked by the Syllabus. 


The photoelectic colorimeter because of its application in 
so many diversified analyses should receive some attention 
under “Photometric Methods.” 

Course divisions such as we have made can be very flexi- 
ble to suit the needs and desires of both the student and the 
college curriculum. 


We recommend that the incoming chairman appoint a com- 
mittee of three to study the Syllabus outline in “Quantitative 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry.” 
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Quantitative Chemistry and Quantitative 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry” 


RAY S. KELLEY 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


The Pharmaceutical Syllabus, Fifth Edition (tentative), 
lists “Quantitative Chemistry and Quantitative Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemistry” as a required subject to be given during the 
second or third year of study in our colleges of pharmacy. 
The total time (minimum) allotted to this course is 160 hours, 
of which 64 hours are for didactic teaching and 96 hours are 
for laboratory work. 


Our discussion will seem more complete if each separate 
topic, as outlined in this course of study, is considered indi- 
vidually. 


Definition. ‘The principles and practices of gravimetric, 
volumetric, and other methods of analysis as ordinarily given 
in the commonly used texts of that name and practical appli- 
cations to pharmaceutical substances.” 


This definition would seem to include the quantitative anal- 
ysis of almost everything. Possibly this is necessary because 
of the dual title given to the course. It might be well to dis- 
tinguish between an elementary course in quantitative analy- 
sis required of all students in our colleges of pharmacy and a 
further course offered to those students who desire advanced 
training in quantitative analysis. 

Objectives. 1. “To teach the fundamental quantitative 
chemical relationships that are involved in analytical meth- 
ods.” 

2. “To offer students experience in the basic 
techniques and processes required in the analysis of pharma- 
ceutical materials.” 

The introduction of the word inorganic before “analytical 
methods” is the first objective ,and the replacement of “re- 
quired in” by through in the second objective would seem 
desirable. 
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Prerequisites. ‘General Chemistry and Inorganic Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry and Qualitative Chemistry and Quali- 
tative Pharmaceutical Chemistry.” 


“Organic Chemistry and Organic Pharmaceutical Chemis- 
try” should be a prerequisite if the present Syllabus outline 
is adopted. 


Outline. The outline of the course is given in rather exact 
detail. Didactic and/or laboratory instruction is clearly indi- 
cated for all subject matter. In many cases didactic and/or 
laboratory instruction is optional. If we are given a mini- 
mum number of hours for instruction, it would seem that only 
the minimum required material for study should be included 
in this outline and these cases indicated as optional should be 


deleted. 


The following are the principal topics as given in the out- 
line: 


I. Scope and Object of Quantitative Pharmaceutical Analysis 
II. General Considerations 

Ill. Gravimetric Methods 

IV. Volumetric Methods 

Precipitation Methods 

VI. Oxidation-reduction Methods 

VII. Gasometric Methods 

VIII. Physico-chemical Methods 

IX. Special Methods 


The topics listed above are all worthy of consideration in 
any course of quantitative analysis to be given in our colleges 
of pharmacy. (It might be suggested that “Precipitation 
Methods” and “Oxidation-reduction Methods” be considered 
as subtopics under the heading, “Volumetric Methods.”) As 
we casually glance at these main topics we are certain that 
such a course can be presented in the allotted minimum time. 
But let us note the number of subtopics under each topic as 
follows: under I, one,—II, two,—III, three,—IV, four,—V, 
one,—VI, five,—VII, one,—VIII, eight,—IX, seven. 


The course requires laboratory work as follows: 


1. Determination of the true zero point and sensitivity of the analyt- 
ical balance. 

2. General operations of gravimetric aanlysis such as selection of fil- 
ters, use of Gooch crucibles, washing precipitates, evaporation of 
solutions, types of precipitates, drying and ignition of precipitates. 
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Assay of sodium sulfate and solution of magnesium citrate. 

Theory and use of indicators. 

Preparation of standard solutions. 

Assay of boric acid, sodium hydroxide. magma magnesia. and tab- 

lets of acetylsalicylic acid. 

Assay of sodium chloride. 

8. Assay of ferrous sulfate, solution of hydrogen peroxide, ferrous 
carbonate, pills of ferrous carbonate, arsenic trioxide, compound 
solution of iodine, sclution of ferric chloride, and potassium iodide. 

9. Assay of carbon dioxide. 

10. Determination of the solubility of a solid. 

11. Determination of the refactive index of a volatile oil. 

12. Determination of the specific rotation of sucrose. 

13. Assay of crocus for color. 

14. Limit test for chloride and sulfate in calcium gluconate. 

15. Determination of viscosity. 

16. Determination of pH of distilled water. 

17. Determination of total and insoluble ash in a crude drug. 

18. Assay of benzoin and aloe. 

19. Determination of acid number of rosin, the saponification value of 
cotton seed oil and iodine value of olive oil. 

20. Assay of oil of peppermint for total esters, assay of oil of bitter 
almond, oil of caraway, oil of clove, oil of chenpodium and spirit 
of peppermint. 

21. Assay of cinchona, belladonna leaves, nux vomica, and eucaine hy- 

drochloride. 

Assay of aspidium and tablets of phenobarbital. 

Assay of pepsin. 


This is a total of forty-three samples, excluding balance 
instruction and preparation of standard solutions. Please 
note that certain substances must be used in these assays. 
Does the student gain greater knowledge by the assay of so- 
dium sulfate and solution of magnesium citrate than by the 
assay of potassium sulfate and magnesium sulfate? Are 
“fundamental quantitative chemical relationships” and “basic 
technics” better exemplified in the assay of boric acid and so- 
dium hydroxide than they would be in the assay of sulfuric 
acid and lime water? Why not include the limit test for chlo- 
ride and sulfate in qualitative analysis? Why are certain tab- 
lets assayed? In this all inclusive course, why are the Kjel- 
dahl determination and the chemical assay of the vitamins 
omitted? 

The study of this outline for quantitative chemical analy- 
sis should prompt us to question whether or not we can ade- 
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quately present the course in the time allotted. In view of 
the obvious answer to this question, it would seem wise to 
return this outline to the committee for reconsideration with 
the following suggestions: 


I. Either (1) have two separate courses, (A) Quantitative 
Inorganic Analysis, required during the third year of study 
and (B) Quantitative Pharmaceutical Analysis, to be pre- 
sented during the fourth year, or (2) limit the scope of the 
present single course, that it may be presented in the time 
allotted. 

II. If the present broad scope of the one course is to be 
retained, it should be presented during the senior year with 
at least 192 laboratory hours and 64 didactic hours as the 
minimum time allotted. 

III. The teacher should have free choice of pharmaceuti- 


cal materials to be used in the illustration of “basic technics” 
and the minimum number of such materials should be indi- 


cated. 


A Proposed Modification of the Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus Outline for Qualitative Analysis” 


ARTHUR E. JAMES 


Temple University, School of Pharmacy 


At the 1943 meeting of the Conference of Teachers of 
Chemistry of The American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy Professor Ray S. Kelley of the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy read a paper dealing with Qualitative Chemistry 
and Qualitative Pharmaceutical Chemistry as proposed in the 
Tentative Fifth Edition of The Pharmaceutical Syllabus. Af- 
ter a fruitful discussion of this thought provocative paper the 
Conference directed its Secretary to inform Dr. Henry M. 
Burlage, chairman of The Pharmaceutical Syllabus Commit- 
tee, that it was the judgment of the Conference of Teachers 
of Chemistry that the Syllabus Outline dealing with qualita- 
tive chemistry should be rewritten. In reply to this request 
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Dr. Burlage asked the 1944 chairman of the Chemistry Teach- 
ers Conference to serve as chairman of a sub-committee which 
would formulate a revised outline. This paper has been pre- 
pared in response to that request. 


In order to delimit and define its task the sub-committee 
chairman wrote to Dr. Burlage asking whether the function 
of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus is to be considered simply as 
a suggestive and stimulating guide or to be interpreted as a 
compulsory outline. He replied, “Since a tremendous amount 
of work and effort is put into the Syllabus, it is desirable that 
it be one of the standards for accreditment of schools by the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical] Education and in a joint 
meeting of the two bodies this was decided upon. The Sylla- 
bus, therefore, becomes more than a guide it becomes a re- 
quirement in so far as courses, course contents, and time al- 
lotment are concerned. There is no doubt that the tentative 
edition will require some changes as to time allotment, et cet- 
era.” Although the sub-committee has proceeded to rewrite 
the outline in accordance with Dr. Burlage’s interpretation as 
to its place and function we question whether the time may 
not have been reached in pharmaceutical education when the 
Syllabus would have greater value as a suggestive guide rath- 
er than to be considered as a mandatory outline. However, 
our assignment does not permit us to debate this issue in this 
paper. 


In rewriting the Syllabus we have sought to make it suffi- 
ciently flexible so that it will be adaptable to each of the three 
situations which may be encountered in schools which are 
members of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy. First, those in which qualitative analysis is an integral 
part of the first year course in general chemistry, is being 
given during the latter part of this course. Such a course in 
general chemistry must include a minimum of 128 hours of 
didactic and 192 hours of laboratory work. Second, those 
schools in which qualitative analysis is taught as a separate 
course, usually during the sophomore year, being taught in 
the department of chemistry of the parent university. Third, 
those schools in which qualitative analysis is given as a sep- 
arate course but is taught by the chemistry department of 
the school of pharmacy. 
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The Syllabus as now outlined makes no mention of the use 
of semi-micro technics in performing laboratory work. Those 
of us who have been using semi-micro procedures believe that 
they offer some distinct advantages without sacrificing any 
of the educational objectives of the macro course. The semi- 
micro laboratory work effects economies in time and cost, and, 
greatlly reduces the volume of noxious fumes in the labora- 
tory. In addition, we consider that it is superior in condition- 
ing students for the more exacting disciplines of the sequent 
course in quantitative analysis. In view of these facts we are 
recommending that there be a choice of using either semi- 
micro or macro methods in the performance of laboratory 
work. 


In rewriting the Syllabus outline particular care has been 
taken to limit its scope to that of content only. We believe 
that the arrangement of material and the method of presen- 
tation should be left to the judgment and resourcefulness of 
the individual teachers. A prescribed order or a particular 
method of presentation, if rigidly followed by the teacher, 
leads to a lack of spontaneity and growth. 


Since sheer memorization is no guarantee, per se, of un- 
derstanding of knowledge, we have recommended the judici- 
ous selection of acids, bases, and salts from the current issues 
of the Pharmacopeia and the Nationa] Formulary rather than 
the encyclopedic inclusion of all of them. In view of the for- 
tunate fact that the content of these books is undergoing con- 
stant revision and improvement, students need to be condi- 
tioned for these changes. The encyclopedic inclusion of all 
U.S.P. salts as proposed in the current tentative Syllabus, 
does not appear conducive to the creation of an attitude of 
change and growth after graduation on the part of our stu- 
dents. 


Finally, the course in qualitative analysis is, essentially, a 
course in chemistry and not a course in pharmacy. Hence, an 
attempt has been made (and constantly needs to be made) to 
resist the ever-present temptation to “drag in” certain as- 
pects of pharmacy which do not belong in a course in chemis- 
try. On the other hand, it does not appear justifiable to ex- 
clude from consideration in the course certain material simply 
because it is not of significance in pharmacy at the present 
time. A case in point is the absence of the ions of cadmium, 
cobalt, and nickel in the tentative fifth edition of the Syllabus. 
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In view of the facts recited above and in the interests of clar- 
ity and simplicity we are recommending that the official title 
of the course be “Qualitative Analysis” rather than the pres- 
ent title which is “Qualitative Chemistry and Qualitative 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry.” 


A PROPOSED SYLLABUS OUTLINE FOR 
QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 


Required Subject 
Recommended Second Year 
Didactic Hours Laboratory Hours Minimum, 128 
Minimum, 32 Minimum, 96 Total Hours 


Definition. The principles and practices of qualitative and analysis as 
ordinarily presented in current texts dealing with this subject supple- 
mented by additional material as suggested in the outline which fol- 
lows. Laboratory procedures may be performed by using either semi- 
micro or macro methods. Where there is a choice of selection of sub- 
stances to be used to illustrate principles those of importance in phar- 
macy should be selected. 


Objectives. This course should be based upon the idea that the phar- 
macist should possess certain chemical skills and knowledge. It should: 


1. Extend and review part of the descriptive material of general 
inorganic chemistry. 

2. Make the student familiar with the properties and reactions of 
a selected list of cations and anions. 


. Train the student in accurate observation, careful manipulation 
and to follow exact methods and procedure. 

4. Enable the student to interpret observations and results in terms 

of the laws and theories involved. 


*5. Enable the student to understand the U.S.P. and N.F. tests for 
the identity and purity of inorganic compounds. 


*6. Cultivate an understanding of the application of qualitative anal- 
ysis in compounding prescriptions and in readily recognizing 
chemical incompatibilties. 

Prerequisites. General Inorganic Chemistry as commonly offered in 


accredited colleges and universities. The minimum number of hours 
shall be those specified in the Pharmaceutical Syllabus. 


Outline of Course Content 


General Considerations. The student should be able to interpret, ex- 
plain, or answer the following for each element included in the cation 
and in the anion list. 
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1. Know the important chemical reactions characteristic of each 
cation and anion. 


2. Know a chemical precedure for the separation and identification, 
as given in commonly accepted texts in qualitative analysis, for 
each ion listed below. 


3. Completion of at least 15 liquid “unknowns” of which one-half 
are composite unknowns. 


4. Be able to complete and balance the more important equations 
used in the scheme of cation and anion analysis. Be able to 
formulate equations in both ionic and in molecular form. 


*5. Know the more important inorganic U.S.P. and N.F. acids, bases, 
and salts including their English name, chemical name, syno- 
nym if it is in common usage, chemical formula, and their more 
general physical and chemical properties. 


Fundamental Principles: The student should be familiar with the mean- 
ing, significance, and application of the following concepts as applied 
to qualitative analysis (if not previously covered): 


Atomic and Molecular Structure Hydrolysis 
Electro-valence and Covalence “Buffered Solutions 

The Law of Mass Action “Kw, Water Constant 
Chemical Equilibrium *pH and Its Significance 
Ionization Constant Amphoterism 

Degree of Dissociation Complex Ions 

Common Ion Effect *Oxidation-Reduction 
Solubility Product Constant *The Colloidal State 


*The emphasis on these topics may be given in a subsequent course. 


Chemical Calculations: The student should be able to understand and 
to solve problems involving: 1. Concentration of solutions in terms of 
milligrams per milliliter, percentage strength and molarity. 2. Ioniza- 
tion constant. 3. Common ion effect. 


Cation Analysis shall comprise a study of the simple cations and the 
the important complex ions of the following metals. This study shall 
include colors, reactions, methods of separation and identification, val- 
lence states, etc.: 


Silver Arsenic Zine Calcium 
Lead Antimony Manganese Magnesium 
Mercury Tin Cobalt Ammonium 
Bismuth Aluminum Nickel Potassium 
Copper Chromium Barium Sodium 
Cadmium Iron Strontium Lithium 


Anion Analysis shall consist of a study enabling the student to be able 
to identify and to be familiar with the characteristic reactions of the 
following anions: 
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Inorganic Anions 


Arsenate Chromate Nitrate 
Arsenite Dichromate Nitrite 
Borates Phosphates 
Ferricyanide Hypophosphite 
Bromate Ferrocyanide Silicate 
Bromide Fluoride Sulfate 
Carbonate Iodate Sulfide 
Chlorate lodide Sulfite 
Chloride Manganate Thiosulfate 
Hyprochlorite Permanganate Thiocyanate 
Cyanide 
*Organic Anions 
Acetate Formate Oxalate 
Benzoate Gallate Salicylate 
Citrate Lactate Tannate 
Tartrate 
Ray S. Kelley Charles O. Wilson 


George L. Webster Arthur E. James, Chm. 
For the Sub-Committee 


*If not included here, this must be included in a subsequent 
course in pharmaceutical analytical chemistry. 


A Study of the Post-War Problems Confronting 
Pharmaceutical Education by the Committee 


on Post-War Planning” 
ROBERT C. WILSON, Chairman 


The report of the Committee on Post-War Planning, as 
presented at the 1944 meeting at Cleveland was printed in 
the October, 1944, number of the Journal, pages 623-629. This 
study was a very comprehensive one and it was not possible 
in the report presented to do more than to indicate the trends 
of thought brought out by the study. It was impossible in 
the brief period allowed for the report to adequately present 
the many viewpoints and constructive and thought-provoking 
suggestions made by the study. The committee feeling the 
inadequacy of the report as a means of expressing the full 
import of the study expressed the hope that the association 
might authorize the mimeographing of the complete study so 

*The personnel of the committee was L. B. Barrett. B. V. Christensen, R. A. 


Kuever, R. A. Lyman, E. V. Lynn, L. W. Rising, G. L Webster, and R. C. Wilson, 
chairman 


| 
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that it might be given a wider distribution. The association, 
however, suggested that the distribution would be more ex- 
tensive if the study was printed in full in the Journal and the 
expense would be no greater and the material would be pre- 
served in a more presentable form. This was done and the 
material has been edited so as to reduce it to the smallest pos- 
sible space without losing the effectiveness of the presenta- 
tions coming from the original sources. 


Early in the year a questionnaire was sent to the deans of 
all colleges. The questionnaire covered certain definite prob- 
lems which are sure to confront us in the post-war period. 
They are as follows: 


1. The date for the termination of the accelerated program. 


2. The credits to be allowed for courses of study or for experience 
in the varied divisions of the armed forces. 


3. The admission into our schools of young men and women after 
demobilization, or following mustering out of the service for any cause, 
prior to demobilization. 


Should we at this time encourage the vocational guidance people to 
direct men and women into pharmacy? 


4. The planning for refresher courses for our graduates following 
their discharge from the service. 


5. The location of our graduates in positions following their dis- 
charge from the service. 


6. Accelerated courses for those who were drafted while sopho- 
mores, juniors, or seniors, prior to graduation. 


7. Shall our curricula as they exist at present be maintained in the 
post-war period, thus encouraging a continuation of the practice of 
pharmacy as it has prevailed in the past? 


8. Might it not be well to consider the possibility of coordinating 
and/or integrating our curricula with those in the schools of medicine, 
dentistry, public health and nursing, to the end that pharmacy be ac- 
corded a more definite place in the health professions? This, however, 
would have to be in full and sympathetic cooperation with the schools 
engaged in training practitioners in these other fields. 

9. How can pharmacy qualify itself for more effective service in 
the health field? 

10. Shall we encourage the admission of relatively large numbers 
to enter the profession of pharmacy or shall it be our policy to admit 
a limited number of students? 


11. What shall be our criteria in the future in the selection of en- 
tering students in our schools of pharmacy? 
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12. How shall we proceed in attempting to interest the higher qual- 
ity of students in the study of pharmacy? 

13. Is this the time to consider the advisability of requiring at 
least one year of pre-pharmacy study? 


In the study an attempt was made to get the composite 
opinion of the faculty group rather than the opinion of a dean 
or an individual as to how to meet these problems. These 
groups were also urged to submit and discuss other problems 
which might possibly arise. While the reports from each in- 
stitution are signed by but one individual they represent in 
the main the collective thinking of the group. These discus- 
sions we believe represent the best thinking in American phar- 
macy. The individual reports follow: 


1. First, that the accelerated program should be terminated simul- 
taneously in all colleges of pharmacy and the definite agreement on 
termination should be reached at the September meeting of the A.A.C.P. 
Second, that in view of the present status of our students under Selee- 
tive Service the accelerated program should be terminated at the earli- 
est possible moment, consistent with the best interest of the majority 
of colleges of the A.A.C.P. 


2. Credit should be allowed for courses that have been pursued in 
accredited institutions where the courses meet the specifications of the 
Pharmaceutical Syllabus; in the matter of experience there is no com- 
ment, 

3. By all means vocational guidance should be directed to men and 
women to enter pharmacy, provided they meet the admission require- 
ments of the institution and of the association. 


4. In the matter of refresher courses we do not believe that all 
colleges will be able to offer this service and carry on their normal ac- 
tivities. We believe that those institutions that are able to carry on 
such services should do so; and to insure this service there should be 
an assignment of colleges by area in order that this service will be 
available to all discharged service people. 

5. We believe that the various colleges should begin an inventory 
of the service needs of the areas they are serving and have served in 
the past, and that in cooperation with the local and state associations 
tentative plans should be made for the placement of the discharged 
veterans. 

6. The same objections that apply to the present accelerated pro- 
gram would likewise be applicable to those who were drafted while in 
school. 

7. In aim, purpose, objectives and standards our present curricula 
should be maintained in the post-war period. Unquestionably we will 
have to follow the trend and development of the time. We will be ex- 
pected to keep abreast of the new developments and technics. In doing 
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so, however, our only concern would be seeing to it that our profes- 
sional ideals are maintained. 

8. No, we believe that pharmacy should continue as a separate 
course and attain its position among the health professions upon its 
own merits. Our experience in the past has been that where pharmacy 
has depended upon such relationships as suggested through “sympa- 
thetic cooperation” the schools of pharmacy have not received thorough 
nor adequate financial consideration. 

9. Pharmacy can qualify itself for effective service in the health 
field by first improving the present status of many of its retail stores. 
The profession as a whole should make an honest and conscientious ef- 
fort to regulate the licensing and continuation of the retail stores. 
There are many stores that should be closed and it should be the duty 
and obligation of the various boards of pharmacy to close those stores 
which so obviously are discrediting the entire profession. 

10. Our policy regarding admission should be consistent with the 
anticipated needs and demands of the profession for at least a ten year 
period. 

11. We believe that there should be a uniform policy regarding ad- 
mission and that only those students coming within a definite bracket 
be eligible for admission consideration. 


12. This question is related to number eleven. 


13. Yes. 
CHAUNCEY I. COOPER, 


Howard University 


1. The accelerated program should never have been established, 
and it should be terminated at the earliest possible date. 

2. Some of the training provided by the armed forces will warrant 
academic credit. This should not be a blanket allowance nor should all 
courses of either service be accepted at face value, but the problem re- 
quires study and not arbitrary decisions. 

3. I do not see how we can deny admission to former service per- 
sonnel if they are otherwise qualified for college entrance. I very defi- 
nitely feel that no “selling” campaign should be started. 

4. Refresher courses will be in demand and are a clear responsibil- 
ity of our colleges. 

5. Selective Service has the primary responsibility in relocating 
service personnel, but undoubtedly the college officers can be helpful in 
directing an orderly distribution. 

6. As indicated by my answer to Question I, I believe that acceler- 
ated courses should not be set up for returning students. 


7. The so-called standard curricula needed revision before the war. 
and should be revised for the post-war period, but this is not meant to 
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suggest that the revision should be based on expediency or the wishes 
of special interests but by a progressive and academically sound re- 
vision. 

8. I am unalterably opposed to any combination of training in phar- 
macy, medicine, dentistry, etc. 

9. While this is not an answer to the question it will illustrate one 
of our failures—the veterinary group have extended their sphere of 
service from the formerly accepted narrow limitations into the manu- 
facture of biological products and the supervision of food supplies— 
both activities would more properly be a part of the services of phar- 
macy. 

10. No large-scale recruiting program should be permitted. 


1. Our former criteria of high school graduates is rapidly becom- 
ing archaic and should be superceded by modern selection technics about 
which much information has been accumulated by the armed forces. 

12. Start house-cleaning in the corner drug store . The objective 
cannot be obtained by “luring” high-caliber personnel into the colleges. 


13. No. 
W. PAUL BRIGGS, 


George Washington University 


1. My understanding is that it was voted at Columbus to terminate 
the accelerated course with the war. Of course those who have already 
started will have to be cared for as conveniently as possible. No one 
as far as I can gather wants the continuation of the acceleration. 


2. The credit to be allowed for courses taken in the armed forces 
will be settled in New York State by the University of the State of 
New York. They are disposed to give credit wherever there is evidence 
that it is deserved. 

3. If we adhere to our admission policies, there would be no diffi- 
culty in admitting qualified applicants, men and women. I see no rea- 
son why vocational guidance should not recommend pharmacy to those 
who are qualified. 

I don’t think there is any reason to be alarmed about the influx of 
students after the war. After the last war prohibition was the reason 
which induced a large number to enter pharmacy. That is not likely 
to be repeated. 

It seems to me that the only reason why pharmacy did not receive 
more consideration from Selective Service was because they were not 
convinced that pharmacists were giving their time to professional work. 
One thing we shall have to insist on in the post-war period is the re- 
turn of pharmacy to a professional status. It must be completely di- 
vorced from lunch and soda counters and all other merchandise which 
has ruined its professional status. That needs to be preached from the 
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housetops and insisted on by the association as well as the state boards 
of pharmacy. 

4. There should be no difficulty in planning and carrying through 
such courses. I think every college will agree to that. 


5. We cannot determine that matter, certainly not at this time. 


6. We should do everything we can for those whose courses were 
interrupted. I rather think they will want a leisurely rather than an 
accelerated course. 

7. I see no reason for changing the curricula. We can always im- 
prove it. Public health will have to receive more consideration. 


8. I’m quite sure that the other professions will not want any such 
coordination. If we carry out our course as now outlined, we are in a 
position to be of greater service to the other professions. 


9. By the introduction of more courses on public health and by 
keeping in touch with all modern discoveries in this line. 


10. We should encourage all who will qualify and who are looking 
for a profession rather than a means of making a living. 

11. The admission requirements now in vogue in this state are cer- 
tainly satisfactory. 

12. By making pharmacy of a high quality. 

13. I do not think the time is ripe for such a step. If we can ob- 
tain a large number of qualified applicants and can be sure of the con- 
tinuing of such a number, then we can begin to start a pre-pharmacy 
class of one or two college years. 

Myself and my faculty are thoroughly convinced that the only thing 
wrong with pharmacy is the non-professional attitude which has grown 
into it. We must insist on making it a real, dignified profession and 
then keeping it such, and debarring from it all who would lower and 
degrade it as has been done in the past. 


CHARLES J. DEANE, S. J., 
Fordham University 


The first major post-war problem to be met is one of de-accelera- 
tion. This simply means going back to our normal plan of graduating 
students in four years of three quarters or two semesters each. This 
problem will undoubtedly be met by most schools returning to their 
own pre-war schedule. 


The second problem will be that of evaluating credit received for 
work done while in the armed forces. Credit will undoubtedly be al- 
lowed where such credit is attested by the Armed Forces Institute or 
by a college in which a veteran has completed established courses while 
in the A. S. T. P. or other recognized service educational program. 
That there will be a limitation of such credit is virtually certain and 
certainly desirable. 
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We are already having requests for “refresher courses.” 


There can be no doubt but that there will be an even greater de- 
mand for graduate work in the post-war than in the pre-war era. 


Many leaders in various pharmaceutical fields are advocating the 
extension of the present four year degree course in pharmacy to five 
years. There are many excellent reasons why one should have this 
view point. 

In the past the curriculum as outlined in the Pharmaceutical! Sylla- 
bus has generally been considered an adequate program of instruction 
intended primarily to prepare for the practice of retail pharmacy. To- 
day a great many graduates follow activities other than retail phar- 
macy. Naturally this brings up the question as to whether our curric- 
ula should be more flexible in order to allow a greater degree of spe- 
cialization. 

LYNN 8S. BLAKE, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


1. I believe accelerated programs should be terminated as quickly 
as possible. We have no such a program at present in the school of 
pharmacy. 


2. I believe this is being handled by a national setup of the Army 
or Navy in Wisconsin which will probably be the standard for all col- 
leges. 

3. The admission should be upon practically the same basis as at 
present, however, I believe that we should encourage vocational guid- 
ance to direct only men and women into pharmacy who are capable of 
passing the proper intelligence test as well as being of good physique 
and good personality. I do not believe that cripples or malformed in- 
dividuals should be encouraged to take up the study of pharmacy. 


4. We have planned refresher courses for our graduates, of course, 
on a non-credit basis . 

5. A determined effort is being made to follow our graduates and 
ex-students in service as well as after their discharge. 

6. It does not seem necessary or advisable to accelerate for the 
classes mentioned except by the usual methods of correspondence, sum- 
mer quarters, or by offering the same work in quarters which would ad- 
just their schedules to a better advantage. 

7. There will be many changes in our curricula with a more real- 
istic and scientific slant, but I do not believe there will be any great 
change in the practice of pharmacy except that it may become more 
highly professional. 

8. I think the ideas are well-taken. 

9. The proposed new Syllabus has already outlined courses in pub- 
lic health which should aid in this direction. Courses in professional 
relations and consumer relations should have a place in our curricula. 
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10. No, limiting upon quality and adaptability, graduating only 
sufficient to meet the needs. 

11. At least average scholarship attainments in high school or pre- 
pharmacal courses, good personality, and other qualifications which we 
expect of all students. 

12. This is being studied by the various agencies who are making 
surveys to determine this question. Hours, salaries, and the poor ap- 
pearances of many stores have been the principal repelling factors 
On the other side, many things can be said concerning the merits of a 
pharmacy career. 

13. I think it is in some quarters and the time will probably de- 
pend upon the number entering and the necessity of limiting to those 
of the better scholastic standing. I think we should be especially care- 
ful in admitting any returred veterans to the pharmacy courses unless 
we are rather sure of their adaptability and chance of completing the 
work. If there is an unduly large number of entering pharmacy stu- 
dents, it may be necessary to advance our standards to one year of 
pre-pharmacal work and later to two years comparable to that of med- 


icine. 
E. MOLLETT, 


University of Montana 


1. We quit the program this year. 

2. On thorough examination only. 

3. On high school graduation. 

4. Dispensing and dosage. 

5. Oklahoma store owners are holding th job open for the boys. 

6. No. 

7. Yes. 

8. A modified yes, but give a broad pharmaceutical background. 

9. More knowledge of public health service, sanitation, and medical 
technology. 

10. Yes and then eliminate the unfit. 

11. Select only those who want to make pharmacy their life’s work. 

12. By starting a drive for shorter hours per week and higher pay 
for the weil-qualified pharmacist. 


13. No. 
D. B. R. JOHNSON, 


University of Oklahoma 


1. The school of pharmacy of the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege did not go on the accelerated program, so for that reason this 
preblem does not confront us. 

As concerns the question in general, it is our opinion that acceler- 
ation, if in force in any institution of pharmacy, should be eliminated. 
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2. Credit should be allowed fundamental subjects such as mathe- 
matics, physics, and geography. Certainly no credit should be allowed 
for any work in pharmacy. 

3. Admission into schools and colleges of pharmacy should be on 
the same basis as existed before the war. 


Vocational guidance could be made an important means of direct- 
ing competent students into pharmacy but we believe that those in con- 
trol would require information as to the type of students desired and 
also as to what is embraced in the study of pharmacy. 


4. Without question refresher courses should be maintained by all 
the various schools and colleges of pharmacy for the simple reason that 
so many of the enlistees are engaged in vocations in the Army and 
Navy quite foreign to pharmacy. In the various communications sent 
to all of our graduates and students in the armed forces a refresher 
course was mentioned and this has brought favorable responses from 
quite a number of these men. 


5. The placement of the graduates of our school of pharmacy does 
not give us much concern for the simple reason that our state has been 
so thoroughly drained of capable young men and women in pharmacy 
that many positions are open. 


6. We do not believe that undergraduates who are in the armed 
services will want to have college courses accelerated. This belief is 
based upon conversations with many of the men on leave or furlough. 
They have been living under pressure for some time so therefore will 
welcome a more leisurely existence when discharged. 


7. Curricula in pharmacy should not be permitted to become static 
but there should be a continued tendency to revise them to meet the 
exigencies of the time. 

8. We are in thorough sympathy with the proposition of coordinat- 
ing pharmacy curricula with those in the various other health profes- 
sions. As concerns integrating pharmacy curricula with those of the 
other professions, our answer would be based upon just what is meant 
by the term “integration.” In no respect should pharmacy be subor- 
dinated to any of the other health professions. 


9. While those of us engaged in pharmacy know that the profes- 
sion is rendering a distinct service in the health field we are also aware 
of the fact that this service is subordinated to a great extent by the 
host of oher services which are rendered by the modern drug store. 
There is only one way in which pharmacy can justify itself and that is 
by emphasizing the professional and scientific aspects of the profession. 

Pharmacy must learn to speak up for itself in more decided terms 
than what has been in evidence heretofore. Laws have been passed and 
court decisions have been rendered relative to the prerogatives of phar- 
macists and also the sale and distribution of medicinal agents but we 
as a class are quite prone to let well enough alone. It is our belief that 
if a thing is right then it should be insisted upon. There can certainly 
be no excuse for anyone being permitted to manufacture pharmaceuti- 
cal and medicinal agents except well qualified pharmacists but such is 
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not the case in most states of the Union. If anyone is interested in 
health matters of any kind it certainly is the pharmacist but very few 
pharmacists are members of state boards of health. How many phar- 
macists feel that they can talk to a physician on scientific matters in 
regard to medicinal agents? Those things have all to do with phar- 
macy justifying itself in the health field and surely there can be no 
greater remedies than further education in pharmacy and a more inten- 
sive love for the profession. 


10. As far as this school of pharmacy is concerned we are not in- 
terested in the admission of a large number of students. It has always 
been our aim to graduate a limited number of students of a quality of 
which we may be proud. 


11. Our school of pharmacy is located in a state institution and it 
has been our policy to register all those who seek to enter. Those of 
low scholastic caliber are early weeded out. In general, a selection of 
students in all institutions should be based upon certain scholastic qual- 
ifications and we have in force here the various standard tests which 
are of great assistance to us in not only giving aid to students where 
it is most needed but also in determining those who are wholly unfit 


for the practice of pharmacy. 


12. We would give anything in the world if we knew the correct 
answer to this particular question. We have tried various means but 
I do not really believe any of them have been successful. It is our be- 
lief that pharmacy itself must be made so attractive that young men 
and women will voluntarily enter the profession. Our particular school 
has been very fortunate during the years in attracting to it a very fine 
body of young people all of whom have given a good account of them- 
selves. 


To us it is the strangest thing in the world that promising young 
people do not enter pharmacy, for our knowledge of druggists through- 
out this particular part of the country leads us to believe that practi- 
cally all of them have made a very good success of their chosen profes- 
sion. During past years we have made inquiries as to why our public- 
ity campaigns did not bear more luscious fruit and the answer in prac- 
tically all instances was that young people considered pharmacy too 
confining an occupation. Young people today do not want to work 
twelve to sixteen hours of the twenty-four, Sundays included. Phar- 
macy in the past has been primarily a ball and chain occupation. We 
have long argued for shorter operating hours in drug stores and believe 
that our campaign in this part of the country is bearing fruit. 


To interest promising young people to enter pharmacy means that 
the profession, first of all, should progress to the extent that the par- 
icipant in it will occupy an honorable position in life. Also, that the 
financial remunerations should be commensurate with the time and ex- 
pense in preparing for the profession, and finally the hours of labor 
should be adjusted so that those who are engaged in pharmacy may 


enjoy a normal life. 
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13. Yes, I believe the time is now ripe to consider the proposition 


of one year of pre-pharmacy study. District No. 5 of Boards and Col- 
leges went on record this past spring as favoring such a consideration. 


W. F. SUDRO, 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


With reference to the date for the termination of the accelerated 
program, it is my opinion that it will be necessary for us to continue 
to operate our college of pharmacy on the all-year plan for some time 
to come. Possibly we should not call it an accelerated program but I 
am of the opinion that a large majority of the demobilized students - 
who return to college will be anxious to complete the requirements for 
graduation and qualify for practice as rapidly as possible. But, at the 
same time, I am further of the opinion that these students will expect 
a basically sound and thorough course. I have discussed this with a 
number of people interested in other areas of education and also with 
some members of the U. S. Department of Education and they concur 
in this opinion. Consequently, I believe that it will be necessary to 
offer all-year programs in colleges of pharmacy for several years to 
come. Possibly the necessity for a long term or permamnent continu- 
ation will gradually disappear. It is rather doubtful that the normal 
crop of students will be interested in an all-year program. 


I think that these demobilized students will raise other problems 
which the colleges should carefully consider. These men are mature 
in years and in experience far beyond their years, and, consequently, it 
seems to me that we will have to adjust our methods of instruction and 
subject matter accordingly. This will be particularly true in the ele- 
mentary courses such as are usually offered in the freshman and sopo- 
omore years. In general we can undoubtedly cover very much the same 
material but I believe that it will have to be done both more intensively 
and extensively. For this reason, we have in our own minds decided 
that we will place these demobilized students in separate sections since, 
in most cases, we must have more than one section. This will make it 
possible for us to adjust instruction to their years and needs. In the 
advanced courses in the junior and senior years, this may not be so 
necessary because the subject matter probably will be more demanding 
and challenging than in the more elementary courses 


I think we should expect vocational guidance people to give the 
same consideration to pharmacy as is given to other areas of learning 
in directing men and women in their choice of studies. This question 
was discussed at the joint session of the executive committee of the 
A. A. C. P. and the American Foundation and it was the opinion that 
informative literature should be placed in the hands of guidance direc- 
tors so that they could more intelligently advise young people concern- 
ing the opportunities in this profession. You will note that the Na- 
tional Pharmacy Committee on Public Information has prepared a post- 
er and a bulletin and has already distributed these to high schools and 
vocational directors. I hope you have already noticed that this commit- 
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tee is emphasizing quality and ability rather than numbers and this 
was also a topic which was discussed in the above mentioned joint ses- 
sion. It is my impression that industry is primarily interested in qual- 
ity of graduates rather than numbers. 


With further reference to admission of demobilized students, I be- 
lieve that every effort should be made to maintain standards of admis- 
sion. I believe that there will be an appreciable number who have not 
yet completed high school and who will want to enroll in colleges be- 
cause of their advanced ages. (Please note the reprint, “Major Issues 
Confronting Post-War Pharmaceutical Education,” a copy of which was 
recently sent to you.) In our situation, we are advising these young 
people that, under certain conditions, they may enroll in the university 
as special students and complete the requirements for admission to the 
college of pharmacy. We have no intention of admitting them to the 
college of pharmacy ,however, until they do meet admission require- 
ments. At the same time, I do think that we must give these young 
people due consideration. However, in the case of colleges not connect- 
ed with state universities as yours and ours are, it may be a problem 
as to just how they might solve this situation. 


With reference to continuation of present curricula and the advisa- 
bility of requiring a pre-pharmacy year, I am wondering whether we 
have yet utilized to the utmost the possibilities of our present curricula. 
I am wondering if we could not give a more thorough and extensive 
training for the profession of pharmacy than we are now doing. In our 
own case, we are constantly studying our curricula and the content of 
the several courses and we have been able to eliminate and condense 
and thus make it possible to include new, up-to-date, and pertinent ma- 
terial. I am sure that we have considerably improved the value and 
that our students are getting a much better education as a result. We 
are still giving this our careful study and will continue to do so regu- 
larly and continuously. We have in mind improvements which we hope 
to inaugurate as promptly as possible. I am quite sure that there are 
many colleges that have not approached the limit of possibilities to the 
extent that we have and, hence, I am wondering whether the require- 
ment of a pre-pharmacy year is what we need to improve our system 
of pharmaceutical education. 


A number of efforts are now under way for the purpose of attract- 
ing a better quality of students to pharmacy. The Foundation Scholar- 
ships and other scholarships which have been made possible, the wide 
publicity given to opportunities in this profession, the improvements 
in working conditions, and the higher salaries are all contrbuting fac- 
tors which I believe are interesting a better quality of students in this 
profession. I am confident that the quality of our own students here 
has increased considerably within the last three years. We have had 
some high school valedictorians in our beginning classes and a larger 
percentage of our students ranked in the upper brackets of the high 
school classes . We have found that our beginning classes, especially, 
cover more ground and do a more thorough job than previous classes. 
There are many other indications that the scholastic standards have 
improved. However, I think that we should continue our efforts in this 
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direction and it certainly is a subject that is well worth discussing be- 
fore the association. 


B. V. CHRISTENSEN, 
Ohio State University 


1. Acceleration should be continued to the end of the war to 
strengthen our position in gaining the deferment of students, even 
thought there is no directive basis for such deferment. Acceleration 
should be terminated as soon as practicable after the end of the war, 
and no school of pharmacy should be allowed to continue an accelerated 
program because it is an unsound practice from a pedagogical point of 
view. 


2. It should be our policy to grant fair credits where due. The 
Bachelor of Science degree must be maintained as the minimum re- 
quirement for registration. On this basis, each case becomes the usual 
problem of transfer, to be handled with accreditment on the established 
basis of the individual schools and the A. A. C. P. plus amendments 
that they may adopt. 


It is strenuously recommended that a committee of the A. A. C. P., 
at the earliest possible time, make a comprehensive study of all of the 
related training courses which have been offered in the armed services 
with the purpose of issuing a detailed guide to course equivalents be- 
tween service courses and the courses of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus. 
This guide will be a necessity to the various deans when these trainees 
apply for advanced standing. 


Accreditment by comprehensive examination may be used in those 
situations where there is doubt as to the credit which may be allowed. 


> 


3. Admission must be maintained on the basis of the A. A. C. P. 
entrance requirement. No change recommended. 


Emphatically yes. The vocational guidance people should have 
been directing candidates to pharmacy a long time ago; not because 
pharmacy can be expected to accept all applicants, but with the idea 
of getting enough applications so that pharmacy can become selective 
of its candidates. 

4. We favor the establishment of such courses, and recommend the 
exchange of ideas on the content of the most suitable curricula. 


5. Our state association is already equipped to perform this service. 


6. We are opposed to the continuation of acceleration after the war. 
There is no reason why these students can not fit into the standard 
curricula, with one exceptional reason: the government may dictate 
the continuation of acceleration. This dictation must be opposed as 
constituting unsound pedagogy. 


Chairman Jacobs, of our Post-War Planning Committee has writ- 
ten you for details concerning Questions 7, 8, and 9. 
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10. It should be our policy to attract better students—in numbers 
to fill the needs for pharmaceutical service. 

11. Selection should be made on the basis of aptitude for the pro- 
fession and inclination to become a professional man. 

12. First, improve the profession—practice, hours, and pay. There 
is no need to go further. This is fundamental, and everything else is 
superficial. 

13. We don’t favor one year of pre-pharmacy at present. Neither 
the profession nor the curriculum has caught up with the four-year 
course as yet. There would be no better way of losing the better grade 
of student than to adopt a year of pre-pharmacy. 

J. GROVER BEARD, 
University of North Carolina 


As we are not offering an accelerated program, we need not be con- 
cerned about that problem. If an accredited institution allows credit 
for accelerated courses, obviously we must accept them. If there is a 
demand for refresher courses, we should offer them. I am convinced 
that our curricula should be maintained at the present level in the post- 
war period. Although we should cooperate with the other health pro- 
fessions, I do not know of any way that satisfactory arrangements 
could be made. 

Owing to the fact that commercial pharmacy has become a domi- 
nant feature in the drug business, neither the public nor Selective Serv- 
ice considers us as a profession. For that reason, there will be no 
problem in an excess in attendance over normal years. 

Requirements for admission to colleges of pharmacy should remain 
as they are at the present time. The only way to turn out a compe- 
tent student is to eliminate the incompetent students in the course. I do 
not think it will ever be possible for us to require one year of pre- 


pharmacy study. 
A. ZIEFLE, 


Oregon State College 


1. Immediately. 

2. Unless courses have been taken in accredited colleges credit al- 
lowances should be either determined by the Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education or under rules promulgated by the association. 

3. We should encourage vocational guidance assistance but we 
should maintain our own standards of admittance, making these high 
enough to allow our colleges to continue financially. 

4. The planning for refresher courses should be continued with the 
advice and counsel of the state pharmaceutical associations. 
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5. Colleges should give assistance and advice to returning veterans. 

6. We should work out of the accelerated program as rapidly as 
possible and never again get into such a mess. 

7. Yes, we should hold to what we have and improve upon it. 

8. I believe there should be definite cooperation with regard to 
allied professions. 

9. I believe pharmacy is doing very well in the health field as pres- 
ently organized but there should be a great deal more publicity both 
local and national. 

10. We should encourage applications for entrance but we should 
restrict numbers so that finally only top-notch students will be admitted. 

11. Admittance of students should be in the hands of the deans 
with advice, counsel and recommendations from the A. A. C, P. 

12. Lectures before high school groups, local and national publicity 
and the offer of scholarships. 

13. The answer here is no, it is not the time. 

W. HENRY RIVARD, 
Rhode Island College of Pharmacy 
and Allied Sciences 


1. Acceleration of pharmaceutical education was adopted by col- 
leges of pharmacy for several well-known reasons—to more rapidly 
complete the education of students eligible for service in the armed 
forces being the primary reason. A number of other very poor reasons 
were also advanced, for example, to help renew the dwindling supply 
of civilian phamacists, to increase college enrollments and thus help 
the institutions financially, etc. At the present time there seems to be 
no valid reason for continuing acceleration since our students are not 
deferred from military service and the slight increase in available civil- 
ian pharmacists through acceleration does not justify this program. 
It is the experience of our faculty that, for pharmacy students at least, 
acceleration has serious drawbacks, sufficient to warrant its formal con- 
demnation by the A. A. C. P. We feel that our students under acceler- 
ation are more poorly trained and that the elimination of the opportu- 
nity for drug store experience, during the summer, definitely impairs 
their development of pharmaceutical technic and their concept of phar- 
macy. 

2. Certain of the A. S. T. P. courses would seem to warrant college 
credit, e. g., mathematics and pyhysics. The correspondence courses of- 
fered by the Army Institute do not appear worthy of academic credit. 
We are opposed to giving college credit on the basis of experience 
gained in service unless it be physical education in those schools where 
it is required. 


3. It is our opinion that many young men and women in the medi- 
cal branches of the service will provide excellent material for training 
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as pharmacists since they already will have been motivated toward the 
health sciences. We should not, however, lower our entrance require- 
ments to permit these students free access to the study of pharmacy. 
To do this would damage our professional status and fill the ranks of 
pharmacy with low calibre personnel. 

4. Refresher courses should be provided our graduates by every 
school where it is possible. These courses should be extensive since 
many of these men will have forgotten a very great deal of their col- 
lege work. The financial aid granted such veterans should eliminate 
any hardship on their part in attending this work. It is also our opinion 
that this work should be on a sound financial basis and not given as a 
patriotic gesture. Refresher courses must, of necessity, be repeated to 
a series of groups as they are discharged and we should not start this 
program on any unsound basis that could be continued only with a finan- 
cial burden on the institution. 


5. Finding positions for discharged graduates may prove a difficult 
task depending upon economic conditions during the post-war era. There 
is reason to believe that following the war, rehabilitation of the devas- 
tated conutries plus the heavy demand for consumer goods will prevent 
any serious unemployment. In no event should a college act other than 
as a clearing-house between prospective employers and employees. 

6. We are against any program of education for returning students 
other than the regular classes then in session, unless it be review classes 
for work previously passed. It is inconceivable that our faculties can 
conduct several courses in the same subject simultaneously and still do 
a creditable job in every class. We must not consider our educational! 
institutions as factories that can be operated on a “shift” basis. Pres- 
sure to give special treatment to veterans must be resisted and it is 
certain to come even from some in educational circles. 

7. We are opposed to any radical change in our curriculum. Only 
those changes dictated by careful study and planning should be consid- 
ered. 

8 and 9. No statement at this time. 

10. Excessive numbers of students should never again be permitted 
in the field of pharmacy. We are stil! recovering from the damage done 
after the last war when droves of poorly trained men were released on 
the public. When the numbers of prospective students warrant the 
change, it would be better to raise our entrance requirements, lengthen 
our course or both. : 

11. No statement. 

12. Better students can only be expected when opportunities in our 
field provide proper incentive. The reason that in peacetime certain 
fields are oversubscribed is due to the known opportunities these fields 
offer. It is believed that a very healthy change is taking place in our 
field in that excellent opportunities become increasingly more common. 


13. No. Not until we have normal enrollments again. 
LINWOOD F. TICE, 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science 
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1. We favor terminating the accelerated program in June, 1945. 
While we agreed to acceleration of our program for the duration of the 
war our decision was predicated upon the government’s seeming need 
for pharmaceutical! personnel. The present attitude toward pharmaceu- 
tical personnel seems to make continued acceleration altogether un- 
necessary. 

2. Our policy will be to allow no credit except for work of true col- 
legiate level. Ali students who enter our school who expect to apply 
for the B. S. in Pharmacy must complete the program of study set forth 
in our current bulletin. 

3. We are opposed to pressure methods in influencing people to en- 
ter into pharmacy as a career. Frankly we feel the motivation of stu- 
dents persuaded to enter the field by high pressure publicity is not of 
the caliber too frequently to withstand the rigors of the four year pro- 
gram for the B. S. in Pharmacy. 

4. We are planning to give any necessary work for our graduates 
following the war, and all such work will conform in every regard to 
sound academic discipline. 

5. We have always assisted our graduates to obtain situations in 
the phase of pharmaceutical activity for which they are best equipped 
and we intend to continue that policy. 

6. Our intention relative to former students whose courses of study 
were interrupted because they were called into military service will be 
to provide them a fair opportunity to take up their courses under the 
two semester system that prevailed prior to the war. Frankly we be- 
lieve accelerated programs to be educationally and practically indefen- 
sible. 

7. Our curricula as presently given are on the whole eminently sat- 
isfactory and, if the present practice of pharmacy in its less satisfac- 
tory respects is increasing, it is due not to the present curricula but in 
spite of them. 

8. We have already in our own Medical Center cooperated in every 
regard with medicine, dentistry, nursing and the social service. We 
have earned by service a position of parity in all matters relating to 
common problems in the medical service. The pharmacy in the univer- 
sity hospital functions under our discipline and supervision. 

9. We shall be able to give more effective service in the health field 
only to the extent that we improve the quality of our end products, 
i. e., the pharmacists. 

10. Our policy will be to limit our entering group to the number 
that we have the ability to train properly. We are unalterably opposed 
to the policy of accepting students beyond the capacity to maintain a 
sound academic discipline. 

11. Only students of good character with the capacity to carry a 
real college program of study should be admitted to our colleges of 
pharmacy. 

12. We are receiving a fair cross section of the high school stu- 
dents of our area. Until the number of students who apply far exceeds 
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our normal entering groups, which condition has never prevailed in re- 
cent years, attempts to attract the so called higher quality student, 
will, we believe, be wholly gratuitous . 

13. We do not feel that it is opportune to increase the period of 
time in the standard course in pharmacy. We can see much of value 
in a five year plan, but we feel that, when adopted, it should be on a 
basis of two and three years rather than one and four. 

C. LEONARD O’CONNELL, 
University of Pittsburgh 


1. It would be well to continue the accelerated program for from 
two to four years after the war so that those men who left high school 
to enter the services and those who were drafted from the first, second, 
third year classes, etc., might complete their educational program in 
the minimum period of time. Continuation of acceleration in any school 
should be permissive, the exact length of the period to be determined 
at the rate at which men are released from the services. We do not 
believe that it would be practicable for any school to carry out the 
standard program and the accelerated program at the same time, since 
it would greatly increase the teaching burden and lead to scheduling 
difficulties. 

2. Credit for courses of study or for experience in the various divi- 
sions of the armed forces should be allowed, provided it is of collegiate 
quality. Full credit might be allowed for military training and physi- 
cal education in schools where these courses are required subjects pro- 
vided the men have been in service for six months or more. To be fair 
to those men who withdrew from school after completing the courses 
in military training and physical education, they should be given not 
in excess of one-half of one term credit in nontechnical elective sub- 
jects. Any person who can establish by satisfactory record examina- 
tion given by the school or university credit in a course should be al- 
lowed to do so, but there should be no blank acceptance by any school 
of credit from army institutes and similar courses. 


3. Efforts should be made to work out a plan by which young men 
and women who leave the armed services either before or after demo- 
bilization may qualify for entrance to college. In some instances this 
may involve persons who have failed to graduate from high school and 
because of their maturity will not wish to return to complete their high 
school education. I believe that the Consitution of the A. A. C. P. now 
provides for such persons, provided they can meet the requirements by 
passing a satisfactory examination under the supervision of the state 
board of education or an equivalent body. In my opinion, these stand- 
ards should be fully maintained. 


We believe that encouragement, through the vocational guidance 
directors, should be directed to young men and women to enter pharma- 
cy. This need not create an excessive number of students in pharmacy 
if the A. A. C. P. and the A. C. P. E. will establish and maintain 
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standards for membership and accreditation of the proper type. The 
A. C. P. E. should establish the maximum number of students that may 
be enrolled in any given school of pharmacy and permit that school to 
retain accreditation. This will prevent some schools which operate for 
tuition purposes primarily from overcrowding the profession by taking 
in excessive numbers of poorly qualified recruits. The encouragement 
of superior young men and women either from civilian groups or from 
those now in the armed services should be one of our first objectives 
and ultimately we should seek to eliminate the poorly qualified individ- 
ual. The large increase in the number of students who will seek entry 
into pharmacy after the war gives us an excellent opportunity to care- 
fully select superior individuals to enter the profession. 


4. Refresher courses of two types will be necessary: First, a course 
of from one term to one year duration for men and women who entered 
the service immediately after graduation and who never had an oppor- 
tunity to practice. This refresher course should be of the survey type 
reviewing all of the fields of study that the student has undertaken as 
an undergraduate. The second type of refresher course should be for 
men who have graduated from college and have practiced pharmacy in 
civilian life or in the armed forces. This type of course might be given 
in a period varying in duration from a few weeks to a full term de- 
pending on the facilities of the school, and it should have for its pur- 
pose the teaching of recent developments in science and their applica- 
tion to modern pharmaceutical practice. 


5. The location of graduates following their discharge from the 
services will be a matter that each school will need to handle as best 
it can. Certainly every school should be encouraged to maintain a per- 
sonnel service and assist in placing their graduates. It might be pos- 
sible for your Committee to work out some plan for the schools to co- 
operate with pharmaceutical industry and state associations in the 
placement of discharged veterans. 

6. (See comment under 1.) 

7. Our curricula as established in most schools need thorough re- 
vision. Any effort to make the present Syllabus a required Syllabus 
should be opposed, because such action would tend to regiment our 
schools and prevent progress. The ever-increasing importance of organic 
chemistry and biology in pharmacy must be more fully recognized. Our 
teaching and our curricula must be revamped to eliminate dead subject 
matter and introduce more modern science, 

8. The integration of curricula with those in schools of medicine 
and dentistry might be effected in schools so situated that it would be 
possible. Great care must be taken to prevent the absorption of phar- 
macy as a division of some other school, if such integration is attempted. 

9. By preparing men and women for service in industry, sciences, 
in governmental agencies, and emphasizing professional and hospital 
pharmacy. For too long we have been satisfied to prepare men to ful- 
fill the functions of the retail pharmacist, neglecting the fields of re- 
search and technology, which have become filled by chemists and phar- 
macologists. 
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10. No. The emphasis should be on a moderate number of especi- 
ally qualified individuals. I think it would be well to limit admission 
to pharmacy from students who graduated in the upper third of their 
high school class. 

11. Standing in the high school class and in record examinations. 
However, there will always be the necessity of eliminating a large num- 
ber during the first year. 

12. By raising the quality of pharmaceutical education so that 
greater opportunities will be available to our graduates. When this is 
achieved superior students will come to our colleges without attempts 
to interest them. 


13. It is our opinion that we should not have a pre-pharmacy year. 
If pharmaceutical education is to be increased by one year, the increase 
should come at the top and not at the bottom. A pre-pharmacy year 
plus a vear of experience and four years of collegiate training, making 
a total of six years, will certainly serve to discourage superior men and 
women from entering pharmacy. On the other hand, a B. S. degree 
in four years and an M. S. in one additional year for those who qualify 
attracts superior students at least into the fifth year. I do not believe 
that we can justify more than four years of education for entry into 
the practice of pharmacy as it exists today. We can justify an addi- 
tional year or more for those who wish to enter hospitals or industry 
to carry on technological work. Although some in pharmacy point to 
medicine, dentistry, and law with their pre-professional reuirements, 
they fail to note that pharmacy is not parallel with these fields of ac- 
tivity. Chemistry, on the other hand, has recognized the value of edu- 
cation and it has made more rapid progress than any of the other pro- 
fessions in recent years. Pharmacy must train the leaders in technol- 
ogy as applied to its field just as chemistry has been doing. When that 
is done, pharmacy will be recognized fully by the other professions 
and by government agencies. 


In addition, I would like to suggest that your committee might 
propose the lines along which our colleges might grow in the future. 
I have in mind a proposal that each college of pharmacy should have 
a division of pharmacology in addition to its usual divisions. Likewise, 
that we should treat serums, vaccines, and similar products as drugs, 
teaching them as part of our curriculum with laboratory experimenta- 
tion and not as something foreign to the pharmaceutical field. We 
should also grow along the lines of synthetic organic chemistry and 
emphasize the pharmaceutical chemistry more in the curricula of our 
colleges. We may anticipate that there will be a great increase in 
hospital pharmacy following the war through care for the veterans 
and their families and perhaps through socialized medicine. Our col- 
leges should be encouraged to increase the emhpasis given to this field 
of work. The growing importance of microbiology indicates that our 
schools should introduce courses giving instruction in these fields and 
emphasize them. 


I think that your committee might well submit a program on a five 
or ten year basis listing the objectives which we desire to attain. In 
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my opinion, these objectives might be along the following lines. That 
each school of pharmacy establish and maintain two or more optional 
curricula. For example, (1) a curriculum designed to train men and 
women for entry into retail pharmacy which would emphasize commer- 
cial practices; and (2) a curriculum designed to prepare men and women 
for professional and technological positions in industry, hospitals, con- 
trol laboratories, ete. The second curriculum in particular should be 
flexible so that one student might major in biological sciences while 
another might wish to emphasize chemical sciences. 


GLENN L. JENKINS, 
Purdue University 


1. The accelreated program should be terminated as quickly as our 
obligations to students whom we have admitted on that basis have been 
fulfilled. My school will terminate the accelerated program as quickly 
as these obligations mentioned above have been fulfilled. There is no 
reason for me to discuss the fact that there is no longer (and probably 
never was) any justification for the accelerated program. 


I think this problem will take care of itself. The university schools 
will follow the rest of the schools in the university and it is my under- 
standing, from those who should know, that all of the leading univer- 
sities intend to terminate the accelerated program as quickly as possi- 
ble. The other schools will fall in line. 

2. No credit should be allowed for abbreviated courses of study in 
the armed forces; however, V-12, A. S. T. P. college courses which are 
approved by the universities, should be accepted. 


3. This will present some problems—I believe we would be on safer 
ground to follow the lead of the Association of American Universities 
in accepting only those who will be able to pass satisfactory examina- 
tions for college entrance given by this association or present satisfac- 
tory credentials acceptable to this body. For us to set up different 
standards, unless they are more rigid, and I don’t think they should be, 
would be to place pharmaceutical education on a lower level than uni- 
versity education as a whole. I should certainly hate to see this hap- 
pen. Several leaders in the pharmaceutical field, of which you, Rudd, 
Lyman, and others have been outstanding, have fought for higher stand- 
ards for pharmaceutical education for so long in order to put it on a 
university basis, that it would grieve me very much to see the slightest 
lessening of these standards. 

We should encourage vocational guidance people to direct men and 
women into pharmacy and it is up to us to select only those who will 
be a credit to the profession. There is no danger of having too many 
good pharmacists but there is a great danger of having too many ordi- 
nary or below average so-called pharmacists. 


4. Refresher courses should be planned by the various colleges for 
their graduates and we are making plans for such courses. They will 
be limited to the needs of these men and the time available. As I men- 
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tioned before the main discussion, these are being considered by other 
committees. 

5. I do not believe the location of our graduates in positions fol- 
lowing their discharge from the service will offer any serious problem. 
Our school, and I believe other schools, will be able to offer the same 
service we have in the past and without too much trouble will be able 
to satisfactorily place all returning graduates. This should be left to 
the individual colleges and I am sure it will be handled satisfactorily. 


6. From correspondence received from sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors, who were drafted prior to graduation, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that they do not want accelerated courses and wish to proceed 
in a sane, normal manner. Since most of the expenses of their educa- 
tion will be taken care of by the government, there will be practically 
no reason for acceleration and I have not found any desire for it. 


7. I do not like the way Problem 7 is stated. The impression is 
given that our present curricula and the present practice of pharmacy 
are on the same level. As you very well know, the practice of phar- 
macy is many years behind the present pharmaceutical curriculum. 
Only a small percentage of pharmacists in the field are four-year col- 
lege graduates. I wish I had the exact figures! A very high percent- 
age, in Kansas almost a half, have never had any college training. 
Many are not even high school graduates. It is apparent to me that 
pharmaceutical education is far in advance of the practice of pharmacy 
at the present time. 

I believe our present standards should be maintained. If they are, 
and I believe they will be, the mass of pharmacists will gradually be 
elevated to the status which our present educational standards strive 
for and the practice of pharmacy will reflect the value of present-day 
pharmaceutical education. To judge pharmaceutical education by the 
present-day practice of pharmacy is a gross misrepresentation of phar- 
maceutical education. 

8. I am fearful of any attempt to integrate our curricula with 
those in the schools of medicine and dentistry. We must stand on our 
own feet and if our members have the proper educational background 
and professional interest, due recognition will be accorded to us; then, 
and only then. Most of the practitioners of medicine and dentistry at 
the present time are products of a four-year professional school. We 
might say that our professional men are products of a four-year pro- 
fessional school because this length of time is required at the present 
time; however, such a small percentage of our profession are really 
four-year college men, that it is not true and until it is so, we will not 
be accorded equal recognition. Time and strict adherence to the pres 
ent standards are the only solutions to this problem in my opinion. 

9, 10, 11, and 12. These have been answered so well by my col- 
league, Doctor Bowers, that it is not necessary for me to comment or 
them. 

13. I do not believe we are ready to require one year of pre-phar- 
macy study. When at least fifty per cent of the pharmacists in the 
field have had the benefit of a four-year college education, we should 
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consider the advisability of requiring one year of pre-pharmacy study. 
As much as I would like to see it, I believe that it is dangerous to have 
pharmaceutical education too far in advance of the masses of pharma- 
cists. We are confronted enough with this problem at the present time 
and I longingly look forward to the time when at least every other 
pharmacist I meet will be a four-year college man and I can say truth- 
fully that your pharmacist is a four-year college graduate when I talk 
to civic clubs, high school groups, and community leaders. I say this 
now, but when I do, I can see a big sign “LIE” flashing in my face, 
for it is only necessary to go to the various pharmacists in any com- 
munity to find how small a number are four-year college men. 


While I firmly believe in the statements made above, I realize that 
it would not be good publicity for pharmacy to make public such in- 
formation. However, I think all pharmaceutical educators should be 
thoroughly familiar with the fact and not lose sight of realities in 
planning for the future. Progress is only made by careful steps and 
it is only retained by a careful guarding of the progress made. 


J. ALLEN REESE, 
University of Kansas 


1. The date for termination of the accelerated program would be 
largely a local issue because pharmacy could not function by itself in 
this respect due to its dependence on the rest of the university. It might 
be possible to finish out seniors. It might also depend upon what the 
whole university intends to do in this respect. However, it would be 
best if it terrhninated after hostilities cease in Europe. Also it will de- 
pend upon pressure from the Veterans’ Administration whether it shall 
be terminated at all. 


2. No credit for academic work should be given for experience or 
service abbreviated courses. But V-12 and A. S. T. P., etc., college work 
that is approved by the university, ought to be accepted. 

3. Admission requirements for veterans presents individual prob- 
lems and ought to be handled in such a way that only bona fide college- 
level entrants be admitted. High school deficiencies can be made up. 
It seems the only problem here is that a student shall meet the college 
entrance requirements. If he doesn’t he should be examined and tested 
and if he is found to be capable of doing college work, he ought to be 
given the chance to make up his deficiencies while in college without 
going back to high school. He could take college work to make him 
eligible for a high school diploma. 

a. Pharmacy should be included among all the other fields encour- 
aged by the vocational guidance people. 

4. A specially organized refresher course should be offered. Its 
functioning would be largely a matter of administrators proving its 
value to our graduates and then making it worthwhile. 
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5. The location of our graduates in positions following their dis- 
charge from the service would largely take care of itself, but we need 
no new system for this. We would carry on in this matter like we al- 
ways have. 


This would fit in with the problem of all-university cooperation as 
pointed out in No. 1. 

7. Our curriculum must always go forward so that pharmacy as a 
profession will go forward. 

8. Our curricula must stand on its own merits. In many respects 
we are far ahead of the other health professions. Of course we should 
change to meet the change in times but always for the best of phar- 
macy. We must not allow ourselves to be led by the others or even be 
absorbed. 

9. By maintaining good pharmaceutical education and thereby pre- 
senting society with well-trained pharmacists and educated and cultured 
citizens. 

10. By all means, no! We shall attain our goal of true profes- 
sionalism by being able to select and weed out candidates for admission 
to the field. This would keep numbers down but products good. We 
should encourage large numbers to actively consider pharmacy as a 
career, but only select those we consider fitted. 

11. The criteria shall be what everyone knows it should be: Those 
people who will make good pharmacists. If our requirements are high 
and our curricula good and schools good, there would be no question 
about the end results. 

12. This is a problem in which apparently much is being done by 
the Foundation. But fundamentally we can expect no appreciable re- 
sults if we as pharmacists present no better picture of our profession 
than we do. Young people select their careers by idolizing the man 
who represents the career. A career is no more fascinating than the 
man engaged in it. Aspirations run high in high quality students. We 
will attract these people when we can ourselves be attractive not only 
in our work, but in ourselves. 

13. This one-year pre-pharmacy study cannot be considered seri- 
ously, i. e., with some idea of the time it will be put into effect, until 
our schools have begun to function normally and graduates begin to 
emerge. The pressure of reducing standards will be great. First, we 
must hold on and then when the pressure is off we may begin to talk 


a pre-pharmacy year. 
ROY A. BOWERS, 


University of Kansas 


1. Since we no longer obtain deferments for our male students, and 
since we have so few women students, we perhaps would do well to 
discontinue accelerated courses at the earliest possible date. 
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2. It is our opinion that course work and experience obtained in 
the armed forces should not be credited to college work unless that 
work has been of college calibre. The experience obtained may be cred- 
ited toward the amount required by the various states for registration. 


8. I believe that due to the variations which will exist in each indi- 
vidual case, each one should be decided on its own merits. 


4. Our plans for refresher courses are already drawn up and ready 
to be placed in operation at the proper time. 


5. We have always rendered this assistance and are now surveying 
our territory for post-war possibilities. 


6. We feel that the demand for such courses should determine the 
policy of each school of pharmacy. Otherwise it may place a hardship 
upon the staff. 


7. We feel that perhaps a complete study of the present day educa- 
tional needs of the pharmacist should be made and then the necessary 
adjustments in the curriculum should be made. We feel that emphasis 
should continue on the scientific side of pharmacy. 


8. We have arranged our curriculum so as to integrate as much as 
possible our courses with similar courses in the dental and nursing 
schools. I believe that the program of integration of courses should 
be extended as much as possible. 


9-12. A more detailed discussion of these topics will be forwarded 
in the near future. 

10. It is our opinion that the profession should be limited only by 
the number of men and women who have the ability and professional 
interest to advance pharmacy. However, | believe that better judgment 
should be used in deciding upon the above qualifications. Perhaps, our 
deans are a bit too lax and too reluctant to ask a student to withdraw. 
I would hate to feel that selfish financial interest influences their de- 
cision, but in some cases I believe that it is so. 


11. Ability, personality and professional interest of the applicant. 


12. We feel that this is an ideal time to discuss and plan for a 
year of pre-pharmacy education. However, I do not feel that in face 
of the shortage of pharmacists and our inability to keep pace with de- 
mands, that we should further jeopardize our profession by adding to 
the period of time. I believe that the ideal time to introduce such a 
measure will be about three years after he war is over. 


T. T. DITTRICH, 
University of Kansas City 


1. We shall be opposed to any acceleration of our program after 
the war except upon an optional basis. 


2. a. We favor credit for courses taken through the Armed Forces 
Institute—the credit to be based upon equivalent clock hours of instruc- 
tion and grades obtained on a searching examination to be given by us. 
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b. Each case requesting credit for experience in the armed forces 
to be treated on its own merits. 

3. a. Yes, provided they meet the requirements of the State Edu- 
cation Department. 

b. Yes. 

4. Yes. 


5. We have always operated a placement bureau and shall continue 
to do so. This will include returning soldiers. 


6. We won’t deny acceleration if it can be arranged. 
7. We believe the curriculum should be modernized. 


8. We favor sympathetic cooperation with other health teaching 
agencies but do not favor having our students thrown into medical 
classes in all medical subjects that our students must take. 


9. It is our opinion that the current program adequately prepares 
the pharmacy graduate to cooperate with other health agencies. Most 
of them do not, however, even when given the opportunity. The trou- 
ble is not with the quality of instruction but with the quality of mate- 
rial we get to work on. 

10. Since we feel that there will be no large influx of students fol- 
lowing the war, we feel that this question is largely academic. 

11. In New York State, the State Education Department established 
basic criteria for admission. We think that the admission requirements 
should parallel those of the institution with which the school of phar- 
macy is associated. 

12. Build up a good public relations program. Clean up the crappy 
drug stores and in every way bend every effort toward improving the 
lowly status of retail pharmacy. 

13. Any time*is a good time to consider the advisability of pre- 
pharmacy studying but now is not a good time to launch a program. 

A. B. LEMON, 
University of Buffalo 


1. That June, 1945, be made the terminal date for the accelerated 
program; that, in any event, it should be terminated as soon as possi- 
ble and according to plans made now. 

2. That no special credit be given to those in the service beyond 
what would be given to those not in the service. 

3. That none of the entrance bars be let down. 

4. That refresher courses be organized more extensively. 


. That this be considered a matter for the individual college. 


| 
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6. That no special acceleration be planned for them; they will want 
full, unaccelerated programs. 

7. This is a matter for the Syllabus Committee to consider. 

8. Question seemed too ambiguous to discuss properly. 

9. This seems to have little connection with post-war planning. 

10. That the colleges admit as large a number of satisfactory stu- 
dents as seems warranted by the demand for their services when grad- 
uated. 

11. That a planned interview system be maintained to eliminate 
socially undesirable candidates and that entrance examinations be used 
to eliminate intellectually undesirable candidates. 

12. By more thorough contacts with high schools, by more exten- 
sive scholarship grants, by open-house programs, and by gaining great- 
er support of retail pharmacists in enlisting better students. 


13. No. The present curriculum has not been sufficiently perfected 
to justify this step. There is no real reason to believe that one year 
of pre-pharmacy study would solve our present or future problems. 

H. C. NEWTON, 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


1. Our entire university is on an accelerated program. We are un- 
der contract to continue this six months after the war unless the Navy 
should terminate the program earlier. As engineering, liberal arts, 
and similar departments are on the accelerated program, it would be 
impossible for us to change our program before the rest of the college. 


2. Our faculty and the scholarship committee of the university have 
discussed programs allowed for study in the armed forces; but we have 
been unable to reach a satisfactory basis for evaluation. We have been 
studying the off-duty education program of the Navy and have a large 
group of Navy personnel in the university, and the main Naval Ord- 
nance Plant for the entire Pacific fleet, which has a large group. We 
also have one of the large western Army airfields here; but we find 
that many of the personnel in these groups do not have a clear cut 
idea of their training. 

3. At the present time we are receiving a number of discharged 
veterans for rehabilitation. Most of these wish to get through as soon 
as possible, but on account of nerve conditions and physical weakness 
they are not able to take a full course. For this reason the accelerated 
program has been most acceptable to them. We have worked quite ex- 
tensively with the head of the Veteran’s Rehabilitation Bureau in the 
state and they have sent us most of our students. 

4. We have talked considerable of refresher courses with a number 
of returned pharmacy service men and they are more anxious to get 
into business again than to take any review work. 
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5. We have more than enough positions to take care of our returned 
men for several years. 

6. Our accelerated courses have followed the general curriculum 
so that sophomores, juniors, and seniors may drop in the course without 
any great change. 

7. As soon as the returned soldiers are taken care of, I believe we 
should return to our post-war pharmacy. 

8. As the University of Idaho at Moscow is 700 miles away, our 
pharmacy college has been largely used for pre-medical training, and 
through this we have had cordial relations with many medical colleges. 


9. In the public health field we will probably give a master’s degree 
in this work immediately after the war. We are giving general and 
pathogenic bacteriology, bio-chemistry, preventive medicine, clinica! 
bacteriology and a course in sanitation for public health officials cover- 
ing the milk and restaurant codes, water, sewage and similar work. 
As Idaho has a number of health units set up in the counties we have 
a number of students already supplying in these units. 


10. Limiting the number of students does not in my mind solve the 
problem of better students. It is the quality of our work that should 
regulate this number rather than any other factor. 

11. It seems to me the most pressing need in pharmacy is a pre- 
pharmacy course as was suggested at Detroit. In looking through our 
old catalogs, I found that in 1925 we were giving more actual pharmacy 
in a three year course than we are today, yet the field of pharmacy has 
grown enormously. Pharmacy has had some severe criticism from the 
outside, and I think much of this is justified in that we do not have 
four years of professional work. I have been told many times by other 
members in our university that we only had about 2% years of phar- 
macy and 1% of liberal arts. 

12. If we raise our standards, especially through pre-pharmacy 
work, we will attract better students. I was just looking over an intel- 
ligence test taken by the students of the university 25 years ago, and 
pharmacy and agriculture were at the bottom of the list. The same 
type of intelligence test given a year ago shows pharmacy and engi- 
neering at the top. 

13. I do not believe there could be a more opportune time of adopt- 
ing a pre-pharmacy course than at the close of the war. It would help 
in giving students credits for outside work that could be applied as ba- 
sic subjects. 

I would like to add No. 14. We are reuiring three years in a phar- 
macy college. This requirement was made to meet the junior colleges 
giving two years and then advertising the fact that they could finish a 
course in pharmacy, law, and so forth in two years. In making this 
rule we did not consider students with advanced degrees. For example, 
we have two men enrolled now with 7 years of excellent college train- 
ing. While we have a good pharmacy course, equal to most colleges, 
I do not think there is enough pharmacy to justify three years work 
for these men. 
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As we are the only pharmacy school in about 1000 miles, we re- 
ceive many transfer students. Last year they numbered 80, outside of 
our V-12 Navy students who come to about 75. The majority of these 
80 students who had from two to four years of college work. At our 
district No. 7 meeting we discussed quite seriously the pre-pharmacy 
work as it would take care of many of our advanced students. There 
was an influx of students after the last war, as mentioned in the dis- 
cussion of No. 3. If this same will hold true in this war, a year of 
pre-pharmacy would greatly help this condition. I hope the time will 
come when we will have two years of pre-pharmacy, so that we may 
have the addition of many courses that belong in pharmacy. Unless 
we have enough background in pharmacy to make a four year course 
we are not worthy of recognition. Unfortunately most of our so called 
pharmacy courses are similar to those given in the liberal arts colleges. 


I also feel that colleges that have the necessary faculty and build- 
ing and equipment should give master’s degrees. This again would help 
take care of the influx of students, especially a graduate student who 
was not definitely ready, or could not find an opening for work. 


There is another point that I think is very important. Of our 
pharmacy teachers, few know little about the problems of retail phar- 
macy. If I was back in business again, I would resent teacher's pre- 
paring a curriculum for students I intended to use, when these teach- 
ers knew little practical pharmacy. I cannot imagine an engineering 
instructor being a very great teacher unless he had enough experience 
in the field to know the many problems that confront an engineer. We 
feel so strongly on this subject that all our faculty are registered phar- 
macists, with an average of 10 years experience. As a result of this 
we have had the cooperation of the pharmacists of the state. The phar- 
macists were largely responsible for our getting our fine pharmacy 
building, which has over 64 rooms, and the most modern equipment. 


E. O. LEONARD, 
University of Idaho, Southern Division 


1. The date for termination of acceleration will depend upon two 
factors: The close of the war and the terms of the present G. I. Bill 
just enacted. 


2. Credit allowances are, in my judgment, individual university 
problems that are dealt with specifically by our joint committee which 
reports in Cleveland. 


3. Our institution has a well-established vocational guidance pro- 
gram now under way. This program is also being supplemented by the 
program of the committee headed’ by Mr. Bobst. 


4. Refresher courses designed to enable the rehabilitation of dis- 
charged personnel are not being considered, except that we are plan- 
ning to offer a year’s work to graduates holding a Ph. C. degree, in cr- 
der that they may meet the qualifications of the B. Sc. requirements. 
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Regarding the post-war program, our executive committee is re- 
viewing our present curriculum, with a view to integrating it with the 
newer developments of the medical sciences, which are being closely 
co-ordinated with medicine, dentistry, and the allied health professions. 
We do not feel that there will be many changes in our present pro- 
gram, except for the revision of subject matter within the courses now 
offered. 

With reference to the problem of enlisting a marked increase in 
the enrollment of students, the University of Illinois strongly favors, 
and has practiced, the selection of a limited number, that limit now 
being 100. A more careful survey of the demands of industry and re- 
tail practice may indicate this number should be moderately increased. 


The securing of a higher quality student can be effected by estab- 
lishing a minimum standard of scholastic attainment, such as the upper 
one-half of the graduating class in high school, supplemented by a well- 
organized admissions committee, whose duty it is to examine the can- 
didates’ traits of character, and special qualifications for entering upon 
the study of pharmacy as a vocation. 

From our experience here at the University of Illinois, we do not 
consider a year of pre-pharmacy a particular advantage to the devel- 
opment of a sound collegiate training program. 

EARL R. SERLES, 


University of Illinois 


1. Terminate the acceleration program as soon as practicably pos- 
sible after hostilities cease. It may require two or three semesters to 
readjust and return to the former standard four year course of study. 
Certainly no students should be admitted on the accelerated basis after 
the war closes. 

2. There will be robust pressure for liberal credit for military ex- 
perience and training. Beyond time credit for experience, it is doubt- 
ful that anything can be done without crippling pharmaceutical educa- 
tion. Credits earned in A. S. T. P. might be acceptable as substitutes 
to a limited degree for some of the required non-professional courses. 
Credits from the infamous so-called 90-day service schools of pharma- 
cy should most definitely not be acceptable under any circumstances. 


3. The “headache” in education following the first world war was 
something never to be forgotten by those who experienced it. Appar- 
ently after this war anyone who expresses a desire to go to college will 
be given the opportunity. As in the first world war, there will be many 
who will want to take professional courses and who will not have the 
fundamental basic training upon which to build. In the aftermath of 
the first world war, requests were made to fit the instruction to the stu- 
dent’s ability. Progress in a professional college is not satisfactory 
unless the student has a sound foundation on which to build. There 
will be many coming back not mentally or physically qualified for pro- 
fessional training. Medical and dental colleges are now in a position 
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to admit only carefully selected students. Without proper provisions, 
pharmacy might readily find itself to be the dumping ground for second 
grade educational risks. Men and women should be admitted only on 
stnadard requirements, and these entrance requirements should be rath- 
er rigidly maintained. Vocational guidance and high school authorities 
should be encouraged to direct high school students into pharmacy. 
Attempts should be made to correct erroneous impressions that these 
agencies now have with respect to what constitutes a pharmaceutical 
curriculum and what the opportunities are that pharmacy offers. At- 
tempts should be made to retrieve the respect on the part of the laity 
that belongs so justly to pharmacy. However, any system of directing 
prospective students into pharmacy that savors of proselyting should be 
vigorously frowned upon. In pharmacy as in other professions and vo- 
cations, the student should choose only on a basis of likes and dislikes, 
aptitudes and inaptitudes. Promises of exaggerated, lucrative positions 
and incomes after graduation have no place in the general program of 
interesting a young man or a young woman to make pharmacy his or 
her life’s work. 


4. Refresher courses or an opportunity to audit classes with little 
or no fees should be a part of each school’s planning for at least one 
year after demobolization. The thing to guard against in these review 
courses is that service-taught pharmacists will want to take such courses 
and thus qualify for graduation and registration. Refresher and review 
courses should be available only to those who have already earned the 
degree and are fully registered. 


5. Every school of pharmacy should have an employment service 
which should assist in finding positions for its graduates. The number 
of drug stores is gradually being reduced. This in many instances is 
a desirable situation because in many localities there are too many 
stores. The positions in stores therefore may not be sufficient to take 
care of all the pharmacists who will return when the war is over. The 
pharmaceutical industry and other positions in pharmacy snch as hos- 
pital pharmacies will. it is believed, readily absorb any surplus. An 
employment service in the schoo] obviously will be most valuable in as- 
sisting alumni finding such positions. 

6. Accelerated courses should be discontinued absolutely and com- 
pletely with the cessation of hostilities or shortly thereafter. It is un- 
fortunate that students in accelerated programs and drafted were not 
allowed to continue until their graduation. However, the accelerated 
program like the draft is a product of the war and there is no reason 
why these persons should not continue their studies as they would have 
had the war not occurred. Any other arrangement, it is feared, would 
reduce the quality of their pharmaceutical education and create dissen- 
sion among students not permitted to accelerate by virtue of not hav- 
ing been in the service. 

7. Curricula must be revised from time to time to better fit phar- 
macists into the public health service pattern. Curricula will need to 
include courses in personal and community hygiene and sanitation, com- 
municable diseases and their prevention, ete. It is possible that the 
Pharmacy Corps of the Army is suffering for lack of such training on 
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the part of the pharmacists. Acceleration has taught us that some 
parts of our course of study can be adjusted, revised and in some in- 
stances reduced advantageously. A gradual readjustment of the cur- 
riculum with the consolidation and condensing of some courses and the 
addition of others is highly desirable. However, should not most of 
this work be in the hands of the Syllabus Committee and in the Teach- 
ers’ Conferences at our annual Association conventions? 


8. There can be no particular objection to a careful consideration 
of integrating pharmaceutical curricula with those in the schools of 
the other health professions. It is doubtful that any sympathy will be 
found in medicine in this connection. As long as existing conditions 
force pharmacists to stress commercial rather than professional phar- 
macy in order to survive, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to gain 
the recognition pharmacy would like in the field of public health. At 
present the graduates of the standard four year course are well trained 
to take the responsibility of preparing and supplying medicines for the 
other health professions. The task of obtaining greater respect of and 
closer cooperation with the other health professions lies not so much in 
the colleges of pharmacy but squarely on the shoulders of those who are 
engaged in the practice. Improvement in interprofessional relations 
will come only as the graduates of the standard four year course slowly 
gain in the recognition and confidence of those whom they seek to serve. 


9. Pharmacy can better qualify for more effective service in the 
field of public health not by trying to increase its scope, but rather by 
trying to perform more effectively and in a more dignified manner those 
tasks which are definitely pharmaceutical in scope. This presupposes 
that the students of the standard four year course are required to take 
the elementary health courses, biochemistry, pathological chemistry, et 
cetera, to enable them to do the work, if called upon, that is necessary 
to help the physician to arrive at the proper diagnosis in order that 
the disease may be correctly treated. This applies with equal force to 
the prevention and treatment of epidemics. 


10. With respect to admission of new students, it is believed that 
it should always be on the basis of quality rather than quantity. The 
future of pharmacy lies in the number of students admitted, their abil- 
ity and their character and the opportunities offered those who make 
pharmacy their life’s work. In the past, too many registered pharma- 
cists have been created, thus leading to an over supply of stores, in- 
creased competition and lowering of standards. The surplus has also 
kept the salaries at low levels, the employer being unable to pay more 
because of competition, the employee being unable to demand more be- 
cause it was easy to find another pharmacist to replace him. There- 
fore, if the number of students in pharmacy were limited somehow, 
the number of stores will eventually become fewer in number, compe- 
tition less severe, professional standards higher and salaries at a level 
in keeping with the training of the pharmacist. 

11. The criteria used in selecting students in pharmacy should first 
of all be his scholastic achievement and ability in his secondary school 
program. His character and his background should also be carefully 
considered. Finally it is a matter of likes and dislikes on the part of 
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the student. No one should be encouraged to undertake the study of 
pharmacy unless he has convinced himself that he would rather be a 
pharmacist than anything else in the world. Careful consideration 
should be given to the advisability of recommending that the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy issue a directive with respect to 
enrollment, fixing the maximum number of students for any school as 
that equal to but not in excess of the largest attendance of any school 
year since the adoption of the four year program by that school. 


12. Only by elevating pharmaceutical standards, as previously sug- 
gested, gaining greater respect for pharmacy on the part of the mem- 
bers of the other health professions and the public, making the finan- 
cial returns to the pharmacists more clearly in keeping with that of 
his training should attempts be made to interest students. Attempting 
to interest the higher quality student on any other basis is futile. 


13. This is definitely the time to give consideration to the require- 
ment of one year of pre-pharmacy study. It is however probably not 
the time to put it into effect. More than a decade was required to ex- 
tend the course of study from two to three years and again from three 
to four years. If consideration is undertaken at this time, it is likely 
that a pre-year of study can be made effective a few years after hos- 
tilities cease and pharmacy should be ready for it at that time. 


R. A. KUEVER, 
State University of lowa 


1. As to the termination of the accelerated program, I see no rea- 
son whatever to continue this, in view of the fact that the armed forces 
are not in need of pharmacists. 


2. I am not in favor of allowing any credits for courses of study 
in the various divisions of the armed forces, unless it is work done in 
a recognized school under a recognized faculty. 


3. We should encourage the vocational guidance people to become 
acquainted with the possibilities of the future of pharmacy. 


4. If the war continues another year, refresher courses should be 
given by the schools. 


5. This requires no discussion, as graduates will undoubtedly find 
plenty of jobs open when they return to civilian life. I am very much 
afraid that 75 per cent of the pharmacy graduates who have gone into 
the armed forces, particularly in such branches as aviation, will never 
return to pharmacy when they are discharged, since the training they 
are receiving will purpose them for work where the hours and pay are 
much more attractive than that of merchandising pharmacists. 

7. After twenty-five years of careful thought, we have combined 
with our pharmacy course one-thousand hours in medical technology. 
This combined course is past the experimental stage and we expect 
twenty--five in our sophomore class in March, having had twelve new 
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students in the class just admitted the past term. Students, so trained, 
will not be required to devote their time to selling the various lines of 
junk now sold in the average drug store. 

8. Where the number of hours of medical and dental courses cor- 
respond with the number of hours required in the pharmacy course, our 
students take the work together and this forms a relationship not easily 
forgotten by the graduates of these departments. This procedure has 
the full cooperation of the medical school in giving these courses. 

9. This question is answered above. 

10. In admitting a number of desirable students to the pharmacy 
schools, each individual should be interviewed personaily. Even though 
he fulfills the requirements for entrance, the school should not admit 
a student if he will not be an asset to pharmacy. 


11. This is a hard question to answer and I am not prepared to 
do so. 

12. In my opinion, the greatest drawback to getting high quality 
students in the schools of pharmacy has been the number of hours they 
are required to be on duty and the low rate of pay. Cut rates, chain 
stores, low morals, should be deleted before we can interest a great 
number of high class students to take up pharmacy. 

13. We are not in favor of a five-year course in pharmacy, at least 
for the next ten or fifteen years. 

R. L. CROWE, 


University of Tennessee 


1. The termination of the accelerated program should allow for the 
completion of the B. S. in Pharmacy to those who have entered into 
the college program on the accelerated basis. 

2. The credit to be allowed for courses in various divisions of the 
armed forces should be determined on the basis of work completed on 
the college level. Thus the committee wil! need to obtain information 
from the armed forces concerning the instruction and course work cov- 
ered in their program. 

3. Admission to pharmacy training should be more selective than 
standards now adopted by the American Counci! of Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. Mere graduation from a four year high school program is not 
sufficient for the professional level we would like to achieve. There 
should also be opportunity whereby qualified young men could enter 
pharmacy training without the need of returning to high school for sat- 
isfying the requirement of high school graduation. 

4. The refresher courses for our graduates following their discharge 
from service will, no doubt, be determined by each institution based on 
community needs and demands. 

5. Community demand will supply our graduates discharged from 
service with many opportunities, as there is a drastic shortage of 
trained personnel growing more acute yearly. 
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6. The accelerated program should continue allowing an opportunity 
for the boys returning to complete their work for their degrees. 


7 and 8. There should be an encouragement of coordinating and 
integrating our curriculum with those in other health professions. 


10. When the colleges have an opportunity they should select stu- 
dents on the basis of ability and hold the demand slightly above the 
supply. 

11. Each college should have a committee which has the power of 
selecting a definite percentage of applicants for training. 

12. Conditions in the fie'd determines interest in our profession. 
Thus there is little we can do other than work to the improvement of 
the profession afield for the improvement of interest of higher quality 
students—for after all parents and students alike give a great deal of 
thought to the college program they choose. 

13. The reqtirement of at least one year of pre-pharmacy study 
is a step that must be taken soon together with the establishment of 
pharmacy as a profession by the awarding of a professional degree. 

ALVAH G. HALL, 
University of Southern California 


1. We are teaching on the accelerated program this summer, but 
unless the picture definitely changes I feel very certain that this will 
not be done again, and that this will be the last three-term year, as far 
as the college of pharmacy and the university as a whole is concerned. 
With the failure to exempt pharmacy students if they speed up their 
courses, as we see it there is no need for the continuation of such a 
program; our only purpose in continuing it during the present summer 
is to keep the faith with those students who had already spent money 
in pursuing summer work previously and who wished to get through as 
quickly as possible. 

2. The question of credit for courses of study in the various divi- 
sions of the armed forces is under consideration by a university com- 
mittee, and no difinite commitments have been made. I think, however, 
it is clear that credit for professional work can hardly be given and 
the only thing which we can do will be to give credit in the form of 
electives, as general credits rather than credit for specific courses. In 
general, I believe that the university will not be disposed to give this 
kind of credit for more than 8 to 12 hours. However, final decision 
about this must be reached by the university as a whole, as a univer- 
sity policy. 

3. We are already receiving some fo the men who have been mus- 
tered out of the services. Each has presented an individual problem, 
and we have a special committee, on which each school is represented, 
to study such problems. This general committee makes recommenda- 
tions, with, of course, the approval of the school or unit concerned. So 
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far, we have made no effort to encourage men or women to enter phar- 
macy. As far as our school is concerned, we feel that we will have 
enough replacements, normally, to take care of the needs of this state. 

4. A university committee is discussing refresher courses. As yet 
this committee has not reported, and there have been no plans made 
in the college. 

I might comment in reference to Questions 3 and 4 that so far, in 
a highly industrial center such as the Detroit region, people on being 
mustered out of service have tended to go into the big industria! plants 
where they can earn money, and there has not been as yet a large rush 
of men back to the universities. If the curtailment of industria] work 
occurs, as seems inevitable, the position may be changed. 


5. With regard to the location of graduates, the comment just made 
in the preceding paragraph would seem to me timely. At present there 
are more positions in pharmacy here in this state than there are men 
to fill the positions, and we have had no problem of placement of our 
graduates who are mustered out. 

6. We have been very fortunate that very few of our students have 
been drafted prior to graduation. Most of our students have come 
from the state of Michigan, and the draft boards of this state have 
been very sympathetic in their treatment of pharmacy. The number 
of our students who would be in the classification mentioned here would 
be very small. 

7. At present we expect to continue our curriculum as it is now. 
We reorganized our curriculum about a year ago, feeling that while 
our classes were small was an opportunity to revamp them, and try out 
one or two revisions. These have worked successfully, and I believe 
that we will not have any extensive changes in our curriculum in the 
post-war period. 

8. The University of Michigan has a Division of Health Sciences 
which is advisory for all schools which are concerned with these pro- 
fessions. Members of this division are the deans of medicine, dentis- 
try, pharmacy, nursing, and public health, with the superintendent of 
the university hospital. This group was, up to about two years ago, 
very active. With the shortage of help, this group has done very little 
recently. It is, however, a group which in the past has considered the 
relationships among the various schools. I might point out also that 
we have had the cooperation of the university hospital pharmacy in the 
training of our students in certain phases of pharmacy. 

9. The answer to this question lies in some sort of scheme as out- 
lined in No. 8—securing more cordial cooperation between branches of 
the health professions. 

10. With the number of schools of pharmacy in Michigan, we feel 
that there is no need to increase to any great extent the number of 
students being trained in pharmacy. Prior to the war we had a norma! 
enrollment of 80 to 90, and our plant is best equipped for a school of 
that size; until the new proposed addition, which is a post-war vision 
for which plans are being drawn, is built, we do not look for any great 
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expansion. Quality, rather than quantity, is what we seek. We are 
hoping to secure a better kind of student, rather than more students. 

11. Answered in Question 10. 

12. This is a difficult problem. With the new Pharmacy Founda- 
tion Scholarships, plus a series of financial aids which have been made 
available to this school, through a gift, we are hoping to improve the 
caliber of our students. This can only be done, I think, through the 
proper kind of publicity and also through the professional pharmacists 
themselves, who will bring to the prospective students of pharmacy a 
picture of the advantages of this profession. There are too many stores 
in Michigan intimate contact with which might discourage a high-grade 
student. 

13. In our opinion, the time for this has not yet come. 

HOWARD B. LEWIS, 
University of Michigan 


1. We have made no decision for the termination of the accelerated 
program. I doubt very much that we will continue it beyond the pres- 
ent college year. 

2. I think we should be governed in granting credits by the find- 
ings of the committee investigating this problem. 

3. A problem that will vary with the individual schools. I believe 
we should encourage vocational guidance people to direct promising 
men and women into pharmacy. 

4. We have made no definite plans as yet for refresher courses. 

5. This seems to be a matter for individual consideration. Most 
discharged service men will solve their own problem of location. 

6. My hope is that accelerated courses will not be necessary for 
returned undergraduates. Accelerated courses may, however, be de- 
sirable. 

7. I would like to make a number of changes in our own curricu- 
lum. 

8. In our own school, which is unaffiliated, coordinating and/or in- 
tegrating our curricula is impossible. I doubt its advisability in other 
institutions. 

10. My opinion is that if we admit only promising students, we will 
have no problem of large numbers. I think that we are more apt to 
face the problem of obtaining enough good students. 

11.1 would admit promising high school graduates, administer tests 
and eliminate in the first semester, or year, those who are not prom- 
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12. Promote a proper work-week and suitable compensation, and 
follow lead of the national committee on publicity. 
13. I do not think this is the time. 


A. F. SCHLICHTING, 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy 


1. I believe that the accelerated program should terminate at the 
earliest possible date. 


2. I do not believe that we should give any specific credit for work 
taken in the armed forces. Undoubtedly, the amount of credit in hours 
to be unassigned will be somewhere around 15-20 hours, depending upon 
the length of service and the type of experience they have received. 


3. Students admitted to our schools of pharmacy from any source 
should be required to fulfill the entrance requirements as they existed 
previous to the war. If we do not, then we will undermine the stand- 
ards now existing in pharmacy and once undermined, no one knows 
how far they may be relaxed. I am in favor of raising the standards 
in pharmacy rather than lowering them. It is better to wait for a rea- 
sonable time for a new supply of pharmacists rather than fill up the 
ranks of pharmacy with half-baked, unqualified individuals, regardless 
of sentimentality that may be involved. We should solicit and encour- 
age the assistance of vocational-guidance people throughout the United 
States to supply us with their high type of high school graduates. 
“Nothing but the best” should be our motto as far as pharmacy is con- 
cerned. 

4. The planning of refresher courses should be left to the decision 
of the individual schools as determined by the demand following the 
war. I doubt if there will be any great demand for this type of in- 
struction. 

5. Our graduates should be assisted and encouraged to take phar- 
maceutical positions immediately after the war and their discharge 
from the Army. 


6. There should be no accelerated course for those drafted and who 
return to continue their education. 


7. Our post-war curricula may need some alteration; however, this 
should be approached with caution and after mature judgment and 
study. 


8. I do not believe that pharmacy ought to tie up with the curric- 
ula of schools of medicine, dentistry, public health, or nursing. It is my 
opinion, that pharmacy should continue to be, as in the past, a sepa- 
rate profession with the standards being continually increased until 
they are the equivalent of those in the other professions. 


9. Pharmacy can qualify itself for service in the health field by in- 
cluding a reasonable amount of public health courses in its curricula. 
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10. We should encourage the admission of larger numbers to our 
schools of pharmacy, but we will need to use caution to the end that 
only the better quality students be admitted to this field. 


11. I think this one has been answered in former questions. A high 
standard of high school work from an accredited high school should be 
demanded of those entering this field. 


12. I think the national advertising program now under way will 
do much to call to the attention the advantages and responsibilities of 
pharmacy and bring the pharmaceutical profession in a favorable light 
to the high school graduate. I think we should all back this program 
and encourage national publicity of favorable character for pharmacy 
from every possible standpoint. 


13. It is my opinion that the requiring of a year of pre-pharmacy 
study for entrance to a school of pharmacy is not far away. Perhaps, 
it should be delayed for two or three years after the war in order that 
educational policy may be more completely outlined and put on a stable 
basis. 

P. H. DIRSTINE, 
Washington State College 


1. The school of pharmacy will de-accelerate its program of study 
October 2nd at which time our normal program will be resumed. 


2. It is the opinion of this faculty that unless the scope of material 
offered in the courses of study given in the various divisions of the 
armed forces compare favorably with that of the courses required in 
college, no credit should be allowed. 


3. The faculty is quite in agreement with the comments of the dean 
in the discussion of No. 3. 


4. The colleges of pharmacy should begin planning now for re- 
fresher courses for our graduates in the post-war period. We can al- 
ready appreciate the results of such courses being offered to the active 
practicing pharmacists and the need for such courses will be very de- 
sirable for those who have been called away from the practice of phar- 
macy while serving in the armed forces. 


5. It is our opinion that every effort should be expended in placing 
returning pharmacists in positions in which they are qualified. 


6. No. 6 is, to our minds, debatable. Several factors are involved, 
one in particular, namely, the demand for pharmacists in the post-war 
period. At the present time it is generally felt that the demand will 
be extremely great. Regardless of demand, it might be desirable to 
accelerate the courses for those students who were called into the serv- 
ice before graduation in order to expedite their entering actively into 
the profession. Perhaps we should vote for such procedure. The rea- 
son why we feel as we do at the present time is because the constant 
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drain on vitality of a much depleted staff has driven us to discontinue 
the acceleration, particularly now since no deferment is allowed stu- 
dents in pharmacy. 


7. We can find no particular reason why our present curricula 
should be changed in the post-war period, unless it can be shown that 
definite improvement would result. Certainly no lowering of standards 
should be fostered. 

8. Naturally, we, of the colleges of pharmacy, who are intimately 
tied up with medicine and other allied professions have a splendid op- 
portunity to coordinate our curriculum with courses offered in the school 
of medicine. We, here at the medical college, have long ago felt that 
our close connection with the college of medicine has certain distinct 
advantages. 

9. It appears to me that this question is sufficiently answered in 
No. 8. 

10. It is our belief that in the post-war period our colleges should 
be more selective in admitting students to the study of pharmacy. We 
feel that possibly the entrance requirements should be increased in or- 
der to insure a more properly prepared student for his or her entrance 
into the study of the allied sciences in our curricula. 


11. By attempting to find out, if possible, the true character and 
background of the prospective student; his or her aptitude for learning; 
adaptation to the professional studies; honesty and sincerity, and other 
factors involved in ascertaining the desirable characeristics which would 
appear desirable in a prospective member of our profession. 


12. By pointing out the many opportunities which the profession of 
pharmacy has to offer. It is the belief of our faculty that so many of 
our pharmacists discourage rather than encourage many students who 
might have otherwise taken up the study of pharmacy. Possibly the 
practicing pharmacy should be “educated” again in this respect. No 
doubt the acute shortage of pharmcists will change this attitude to a 
marked degree. 

13. We do not believe it advisable to increase the requirements at 
the present time in view of the fact there is an increased demand for 
pharmacists and the dire need of increasing the enrollment in our col- 
leges of pharmacy. I am of the opinion that if the requirements are 
increased at this time, it would discourage many applicants who might 
otherwise register for pharmacy. 

WILLIAM A. PROUT, 
Medical College of the State 
of South Carolina 


1. The accelerated program has no place in our picture, hence should 
be terminated as soon as physically possible in each institution where 
it is now functioning. 
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2. Credits should be allowed wherever the returning service man 
can pass reasonable exemption examinations in the subjects in our cur- 
ricula. I dont’ believe in blanket waiving of requirements unless it be 
in the field of electives. 


3. Admission should be in the regular way, except for the giving 
of credit by examinations in 2 above. 

4. The desirability of refresher courses is a problem for the indi- 
vidual colleges. 


5. Our efforts in this direction will probably be no different than 
they have been in the past. We have always tried to locate our grad- 
uates. 


6. Accelerated only as the individuals can pass exemption exams 
or be given blanket credit for non-professional electives. 

7. Curricula should never be fixed, war or peace. Flexibility to 
meet circumstances should be the watchword. 


8. We should have a closer academic connection with medicine, ete. 

9. Pharmacy can qualify itself for more effective service by extend- 
ing the scope of its professional background through improved curric- 
ula and closer connections with the other public health fields. 


10. We should admit a limited number of students. 


12. I wish I knew how to proceed to insure the selection of only 
the better students. So often all the approved criteria fail. 

13. This is the time to consider the advisability of one year of pre- 
pharmacy even though we cannot justify it yet on the basis of what 
now faces the student in the practice of the profession. 

Further Comments: 


1. We should watch very carefully the activities of the Bobst com- 
mittee. It could saturate us with a superabundance of students who 
have fallen for glamorous publicity but who do not have the attributes 
of good students or good pharmacists. 

2. We should give every consideration to the effect socializing of 
medicine will have on our colleges. It might reduce the need for the 
colleges now functioning, which would lead us to 3, below. 


3. We might study the feasibility of regional colleges of pharmacy. 
Fewer stronger institutions might be better for the professions than 
more, but weaker schools. 

L. WAIT RISING, 


University of Washington 


1. I don’t think I can answer question 1 by giving a definite date. 
My opinion is that the accelerated program will need to be continued, 
at least for returning veterans, for a year or two following the close of 
the war. I have a letter from Glenn Jenkins this morning in which he 
states that the authorities at Purdue fee] that the war will continue 
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until 1948 or 1950. If their guess is correct, I might suggest that pos- 
sibly 1952 would see the termination of the accelerated program. (All 
of which means that it is a bit doubtful if you or I will again see a 
normal program of pharmaceutical education in operation in its en- 
tirety.) 

2. In answer to this question I am enclosing a copy of a report of 
the Committee on College Credit for Military Experience of the Amer- 
ican Council on Pharmaceutical Education. This report has not been 
submitted to the Council as yet, so I ask you to hold it somewhat in 
confidence. You may, however, use it for what help you may obtain 
from it. 

3. I have read your third question with great interest, also the dis- 
cussion of the question beginning on page 2. I feel very definitely that 
we should encourage vocational guidance people to direct men and wom- 
en into pharmacy. If we do not, I believe we shall be the only group 
assuming that attitude and will probably lose out rather seriously as a 
result. All of this, however, should be done with discretion and good 
judgment and with no thought of crowding our colleges of pharmacy 
with inferior material. 


4. Problem four is a real problem. Certainly something of that 
sort should be done, but I am not overlooking the fact that even indi- 
viduals who are in the same class will need different treatment. The 
more individual such refresher courses can be made, the more effective 
they will be. On the other hand, we shall be operating with restricted 
staffs and under most severe financial difficulties. I’m not sure that 
it is possible at the moment to set up any curriculum for refresher 
courses that may not need to be seriously altered later. However, we 
should discuss such needs and have definite programs in mind and as 
available as possible. 


5. The answer to your fifth problem is much simpler. Large uni- 
versities such as Georgia and Rutgers will handle this problem ade- 
quately through their placement bureaus. There is no reason why all 
colleges, large and small, can not render a real aid to their graduates 
in placing them in desirable positions where they are needed following 
their discharge from the service. 


6. I at first thought that problem six would offer a great deal of 
difficulty, but I have since changed my mind. Students who are draft- 
ed while undergraduates should find it satisfactory to return to college 
and repeat a term or a fraction of a term—depending upon when they 
left—of work which they have already been over. For example, if a 
boy left at about the middle of the second term of his sophomore year, 
he should plan when he returns on repeating this term in its entirety. 
It would be well if we could afford to treat all of these cases separately 
from the regular group of students who may be going through the col- 
lege at the time the veterans return. Most colleges, including Rutgers, 
will not be able to do that on account of the financial burden involved. 
Should we not recognize the fact that not all colleges are going to han- 
dle any of these problems in the same way. Those who have greater 
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facilities will, of course, have more freedom in making their answer 
to these questions. 


7. I think very likely our curricula will need to be modified in the 
post-war period. On the other hand, I think the various curricula now 
in operation in our Association colleges have proven tolerably accepta- 
ble and I see as great danger in accepting the idea that when the war 
is over everything must be profoundly changed as I do in the inertia 
which would cause us to want to maintain everything in the status quo. 
I think we should keep in mind the definition of an iconoclast which I 
heard several years ago and which impressed me very much. The defi- 
nition was that an iconoclast is a person who feels that existing insti- 
titions should be broken up in the hope that the fragbents will settle 
better assembled. I think there is real danger in too much enthusiasm 
for curricular changes following the close of the war. 


8. I think your eighth question is an excellent one. My answer to 
that is, “Yes.” The more definitely all of the health professions can 
coordinate and integrate their curricula and professiondal activities, 
the greater will be their service to the people whom they serve and the 
greater will be the respect which they will have from the people. It 
would be a fine thing for pharmacy if some real progressive step along 
the line you have suggested could be taken. 


9. Question nine is, of course, a very broad question which you and 
I could discuss for hours. I am wondering if for the time being we 
might dismiss it merely with the statement that pharmacy can qualify 
itself for more effective service in the health field by increasing the 
professional activities of its practitioners and minimizing and dignify- 
ing such merchandizing activities as may be necessary in order to in- 
sure a proper availability of pharmaceutical service. The suggestion 
you make in the eighth question would, of course, also qualify pharma- 
cy for more effective service in the health field. 


10. The tenth question is one which we have discussed for years, 
and I think we know very well how different people feel concerning it. 
My attitude has always been that an over-production in any profes- 
sional! field will eventually cheapen the profession. On the other hand, 
it is essential that we maintain an output necessary to adequately serve 
the professional needs of the people if we hope to even maintain exist- 
ing standards. I am not sure but what a serious under-production of 
registered pharmacists would be fully as serious as a moderate over- 
production. Let’s hit for the middle ground and encourage young peo- 
ple to enter pharmacy in such numbers as to best serve the profession 
and the people whom it serves. I think all of us know about what 
that is. 

11. I would answer question eleven by saying that we should con- 
tinue to do about what we have done during the past ten years. I feel 
that entrance requirements at Rutgers have possibly been too high. I 
de not know whether or not I told you that examinations given to fresh- 
men in over 400 colleges and universities in this country placed our 
pharmacy freshmen at Rutgers in the upper 10 per cent of all of these 
universities. The general average of Rutgers freshmen in all the col- 
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leges was in the upper 4 per cent. This is, of course, extreme, but cer- 
tainly we should maintain high entrance qualifications. 


12. Question twelve is not an easy one to answer. We must have 
a minimum number of boys and girls entering our colleges of phar- 
macy. Our problem, generally, in the past has been to interest even 
enough students, disregarding almost everything else. Certainly one 
can not make a good selection of students until he has a group from 
which to choose. I do not see, therefore, that at the moment we need 
to worry about interesting too many students in the practice of phar- 
macy. Our colleges know about how many freshmen they desire to 
take. We aim always to take about 60, and certainly the more we have 
to choose from the better selection we can make. I wonder if we had 
not better concentrate on the idea of interesting more students in the 
study of pharmacy in order that we can select the quality we desire. 


13. Your last question is easily answered by me. I answer it very 
definitely in the negative. I could elaborate on this and would like to 
do so, but it seems to me that pharmacy, so far as the organization of 
its curricula is concerned, is more like chemistry and physics and geol- 
ogy than it is like medicine. I approve cf a strong four-year, under- 
graduate course with an even stronger graduate program for those stu- 
dents who desire more than four years of college training. I fail to 
see the necessity of a pre-pharmacy year under any circumstances and 
certainly not in the immediate post-war period. I know that Dean 
Christensen and others definitely disagree with me in regard to this, 
and you will, of course, be interested in obtaining their opinions . 

If it is not too much trouble, I shall be interested in a brief resume 
of the opinions which you receive from the various deans when such 
information is available. 


ERNEST LITTLE, 
Rutgers University 


1. We are agreed that there is no longer any need for an acceler- 
ated program. However, we are continuing on such a program until 
July 1, 1945. That date would seem a good one for all schools to dis- 
continue such a program. Some schools expect to do so before that 
time. 

2. Any credit allowed for courses of study taken in the various di- 
visions of the armed forces should be determined by each school, and 
should be by examination. Credit for practical experience should be 
determined by the state boards. 


3. Encouragement should be given, but cautiously. 
4. Provision should be made for refresher courses, if possible. 


5. Every effort should be made to secure positions for graduates 
after discharge from the service. 


6. Such courses are unnecessary, particularly in universities. 
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7. Standards should not be lowered, but curricula should be modi- 
fied, perhaps to place more emphasis on biological and public health 
problems. 

8. Yes, if can be done satisfactorily. 

%. This question seems to be answered in No. 8. 

10. Limit number to best qualified students. 

11. Selection should be based upon scholarship and aptitude tests. 

12. By giving more intensive publicity programs for pharmacy. 


13. We do not think so. 
E. T. MOTLEY, 


University of North Carolina 


1. We were in favor of the accelerated program when it was first 
proposed as all the statistics and facts cited in its favor indicated that 
such a program was a necessary part of the general war effort. To- 
day, in view of the attitude and action of those charged with the duty 
of prosecuting the war, as it employs pharmaceutical skill, we feel that 
acceleration as an armed forces adjunct is no longer necessary. 


Understand please, that this conclusion is based on rules and pro- 
cedure, now effective, laid down by those in authority. I do not agree 
with the prevailing policy regarding the pharmaceutical services in the 
armed forces nor the degree of utilization, or lack of utilization, of 
pharmacists for such services. We are discussing conditions as they 
exist. 

The Army indicates that it has all the pharmacists it needs; it has 
canceled the arrangement entered into by the Surgeon General and the 
Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service by 
which pharmacists placed in the infantry or other combat forces were, 
on our request, transferred to the Medical Department. Also, the Army 
has ceased reassigning pharmacists, on our request, to pharmaceutical 
duties. The Selective Service System, reflecting the needs of the armed 
forces, will not defer students of pharmacy after July 1, 1944. 

In view of these rulings, we see no justification for continuing the 
ecelerated program in the interest of the armed forces. However, we 
feel there are certain requirements which should be determined and 
clarified before we vote for de-acceleration. 

Since the only route to the practice of pharmacy is through a col- 
lege of pharmacy, we have an obligation to provide the personnel re- 
quired for an adequate service to civilians. It may well be in certain 
areas where there is an acute shortage of practitioners, that the schools 
of pharmacy should continue on the accelerated program. There may 
be other districts where this will not be necessary. This is a big coun- 
try and there has been a large shift in the population due to the geo- 
graphical location of war industries. I question whether at this early 
date the association would be justified in ordering de-acceleration for 
every college in the forty-eight states. 


4 
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Also, we must determine whether we have an acceleration obliga- 
tion to the students who were withdrawn from the course by Selective 
Service. 

We may have a broad obligation to returning veterans who wish 
to study pharmacy under governmental! grants or by personal funds. 
We must decide how far we should go to aid them to become self-sub- 
sistent at the earliest date. 


Any conclusions we reach regarding an obligation to these different 
groups will be complicated by a duty we owe to the country and to 
pharmaceutical education in the future. We may feel a strong urge to 
set up schedules which will enable veterans and former students to 
graduate in less than the conventional four years, but such action may 
in the long run defeat the very purpose we have in mind. 


We think that the veteran should be given the best possible educa- 
tion in the field of his choice but that the process should not be has- 
tened too much just to hurry him into the wage earning group. Rather 
we would take more time for reorienting him into civilian life and fit 
him for a proper place in the professional, social and economic life of 
his community. By intensive effort we might make of him a splendid 
technician but not have the opportunity to adequately train him for 
citizenship. 

2. The credits to be allowed for the courses of study pursued while 
in the armed forces should not be decided until we have the report of 
the committee appointed by the American Council on Education to study 
this problem and evaluate the various courses. Dean DuMez has in- 
formed me that “the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
has made a financial contribution in support of this undertaking so that 
colleges of pharmacy will have the benefit of these studies. It is my 
understanding that this committee will list all of the courses offered 
by the various military services, that it will work with the Army Insti- 
tute and the Navy in attempting to evaluate these courses for univer- 
sity credit and that a guidance bulletin will be published after the 
studies are completed for distribution to the colleges.” 


No doubt this report will be released at an early date and I feel 
confident that you will be able to use it as a guide. The final decision 
on requested credits must rest with the institution concerned, 


Unless very convincing evidence is produced to cause us to change 
our minds, we will not even consider allowing credit “for experience in 
the various divisions of the armed forces.” This does not appeal to us 
any more than granting academic credits for practical experience gained 
in civilian life. 

3. We do not foresee any problem in connection with the admission 
of young men and women coming from the armed forces through any 
of the channels you mention. We have a limit on our enrollment and 
standards of admission. Students having had military experience will 
be subject to our admission requirements and when our class is filled, 
the enrollment book will be closed. 


We do not share the apprehension of your correspondence about 
crowded schools as after World War I. Pharmaceutical education is 
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on a much sounder basis than in 1918; the colleges, by and large, are 
receiving much better financial support from the universities and sym- 
pathetic understanding and cooperation from the administrative officers. 
There is not the same necessity for obtaining student income. The size 
of the enrollment is a matter entirely in the hands of the deans and 
the executive officials of the universities and colleges having schools of 
pharmacy. If a tendency to “crowd them in” becomes evident, I think 
the A. A. C. P. and A. C. P. E. should step in with appropriate meas- 
ures. We should make every effort to preserve a proper balance be- 
tween supply and necessary demand. 


I am surprised to learn that “some individuals seem to feel that 
this is an opportunity, following the war, to gather into our schools of 
pharmacy iarge numbers of students.” While you make the statement 
that such is a fact, I cannot think that more than a very, very small 
percentage of our sixty-five schools entertain this thought and are plan- 
ning accordingly. 

We are very much in favor of vocational guidance counselors en- 
couraging young men and women to seriously consider pharmacy as a 
career. Nothing would please me more than to have a large number 
of applicants applying for the course in pharmacy. The larger the 
number we have from which to select, the higher will be the scholastic 
average of the class. This is the very reason the medical schools are 
able to obtain an enrollment of uniformly superior students. So many 
are clamoring to get into the medical schools that they can sift out all 
but the most desirable and register classes of high scholarship students 
of proper aptitude and character. 


The medical school of Temple University enrolls about one hun- 
dred freshmen annually and over a period of years the number apply- 
ing for entrance has averaged well over two thousand. I wish I had 
a list of two thousand from which to select our freshman class in phar- 
macy. 

4. We should be prepared to offer refresher courses to men dis- 
charged from the armed forces, but we do not believe returning phar- 
macists will rush to the colleges for such courses. We think they will 
seek employment and learn about new methods and preparations through 
practical experience. The length of time away will be a determining 
and deciding factor. 


5. I doubt whether there is a single college which does not have a 
well-organized placement bureau. Self-interest if nothing else will take 
care of this item. 


6. This matter was covered in our discussion of item No. 1. 

7. The curricula of the future is bound up with question No. 13. 
See answer below. 

8. Anything which can be done along this line would be desirable. 
However, it will be a slow process and I would think develop as part 
of long range planning in the individual universities. The desirability 
should be emphasized and the experiences of institutions where such 
progress has been made could very profitably be made known to other 
colleges. 
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9. There is just one way and that is by better education given to 
carefully selected students. See No. 13. 


10. Answered in No. 3. 


11. The criteria for the selection of students for study in the med- 
ical sciences group have become pretty well defined by experience. We 
are all familiar with them. A composite of the present standards of 
the medical, dental and pharmacy schools if applied will serve our pur- 
pose admirably. 


12. You can’t interest them unless you first make the profession 
attractive; it must offer on a high plane an opportunity for useful serv- 
ice with a satisfactory economic situation. There is no shortcut to this 
desirable condition. It can only be realized after years of conditioning 
through better education. A man will utilize the education he posses- 
ses. Give a pharmacist a better education and he will without urging 
create the kind of professional service we like to envision. A _ profes- 
sion attractive to the finest type of young men can be developed but not 
overnight. It can only be done by first qualifying our young men for 
better things. Not too much can be done by conscious endeavor and 
specific planning. It can only flow from a superior personnel. 


13. You will have noticed that all of our comments point to one 
solution for most of the major post-war problems, i. e., more and bet- 
ter education for pharmacists. 


We are definitely of the opinion that the schools and colleges of 
pharmacy should require appropriate college credits as a prerequisite 
for admission. In my presidential address to the A. A. C. P. in 1941, 
I recommended that this matter be given serious study looking forward 
to its adoption at the earliest practicable date. We believe that time 
has come. 


The Committee on Problems and Plans to which my recommenda- 
tion was referred, reported at the Columbus meeting of the college as- 
sociation last September: 


“The most important problem before the committee, in fact, the 
most important one the committee has ever had referred to it, was the 
result of a recommendation by President Kendig at the Detroit meeting. 
It read,—‘That the Committee on Problems and Plans be instructed to 
give consideration to a pre-college course of appropriate content and 
length as an entrance requirement to schools and colleges of pharmacy, 
to become effective at a practicable future date or year.’ As reported 
last year this recommendation was received with mixed feelings from 
persons both within and without the committee. Some felt we were 
not ready for such a step. The resolution does not say we are. It 
simply requests that the committee should give consideration to the 
problem. The date for any plan to become effective is in the future and 
is to be determined by the action of this Association. The task we are 
set to do immediately by President Kendig’s resolution is,—to plan. 
That resolution was written in the pre-war period, but the passing 
months have shown that it was prophetic of post-war planning, and the 
chairman believes it was the most important move that has been taken 
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since pharmacy went to a four year high school plus a four year college 
program.” 

I believe the thought given to pre-college training since 1941 has 
conditioned educators and the profession at large to give serious, and 
I think favorable, consideration to this forward step, and I hope the 
machinery for revising the curriculum, determining an appropriate de- 
gree and formulating the necessary rules and regulations, will be 
promptly set in motion. 

We would raise this question about your question No. 13. One year 
of college work will be only one step in the right direction. Why not 
think about two years? If one year of college preparations were adopt- 
ed, I would be in favor of setting at the same time, the date when two 
years will be required. 

Of course, this proposal must be thoroughly studied especially with 
reference to its effect upon the pharmacist supply immediately follow- 
ing its adoption, if and when. We must see that an adequate number 
of pharmacists are graduated annually. In this respect, we have an 
obligation to the public as well as to the profession itself. 


H. EVERT KENDIG, 
Temple University 


1. Each school would have to determine this, but our faculty be- 
lieves that we should go back to the four calendar year schedule. 


2. We feel that probably for the non-professional courses some 
agreement might be reached by the American Council on Education. 
For the professional subjects, we believe the matter should be thrown 
open at the 1944 meeting of the A. A. C. P. 

3. This, we believe, will naturally take care of itself. One young 
man who has just been mustered out has elready come to us and is 
doing well. We hardly believe that vocational guidance people are the 
ones to direct boys and girls into pharmacy. 

4. Naturally, we are all for this and are looking forward to our 
service in this connection. 

5. State board secretaries, state association secretaries, and their 
offices should take care of this. 

6. We believe this is necessary. 

7. Of course none of us want pharmacy practiced in the future as 
it has been in the past. Our curricula must be improved; indeed, it is 
our opinion here that probably in a decade or so we shall be giving our 
attention to pre-pharmacy work in college. 

8. Yes. As you know, we are doing this reasonably well here at 
M. C. V., but it should be done more effectively everywhere. 


9. See No. 8. Further the plans that you personally have had for 
so long should be resurrected and made effective wherever possible. 
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10. By all means no; and this should be stressed, it seems to me, 
in every possible way. 

11. We might begin to think of limiting admission to those in the 
upper half of their classes, and to a few bright exceptions who might 
be especially recommended by principals. 

12. (a) Working through science clubs; (b) offering scholarships 
and loan funds; (c) having pharmacy deans and faculty members iden- 
tify themselves actively with all scientific groups in their respective 
communities; (d) doing missonary work in high schools through phar- 
macy faculty members. 

13. See No. 7 above. 

WORTLEY F. RUDD, 
Medical College of Virginia 


1. Begin de-acceleration with freshman class entering in fall of 
1944. 

2.Credit should be allowed for entire courses of study or for parts 
which the accrediting agency of the respective college deems substitut- 
able for required work. 


3. Our present college ability rating (C. A. R.) of 40 or better 
should be required for admission. 

4. Yes. 

If vocational guidance examinations show in a student special apti- 
tude for pharmacy, he should be directed into pharmacy. 


5. The various professional associations in Minnesota take it upon 
themselves to direct pharmacists to employment in the retail field and 
they do a good job. In research, teaching and manufacturing, it should 
be the duty of the faculty to give what assistance it can. 

6. Students inducted into the armed forces at some period in their 
collegiate training should NOT expect to return to accelerated courses. 

7. Present courses of study should be maintained as they are for a 
few years to enable returning service men who have previouly matric- 
ulated to complete their professionai training without the confusion 
which would result from a structural change in the curriculum. 

8. Yes, as long as pharmacy colleges do not lose their autonomy. 

9, Present curriculum includes sufficient subject material to enable 
graduates to participate intelligently in public work. An increase in 
the time allotted to additional training would be at the sacrifice of pro- 
fessional training. 

10. No. See No. 3 above. 


11. Our present standards, if adhered to. 
12. Give scholarship to the better high school graduates, Give 
more publicity in the H. S. vocational guidance program. 
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13. Yes, but not for returning servicemen who have matriculated 
before entering service. 


CHARLES H. ROGERS, 
University of Minnesota 


1. To terminate the accelerated program as soon as possible. 


2. No credit to be allowed for 60-day Army pharmacy graduates, 
but credit should be permitted to those who had ASTP training in the 
cultural subjects. 


3. We shoud encourage vocational guidance people to direct men 
and women into pharmacy, elimination of unsatisfactory ones to be 
made by the schools. 

4. Refresher courses are advisable. 

5. Yes. 

6. No. 


7. Curricula should be modified to conform with recommendations 
of Syllabus Committee. 


8. Yes. 

9. 7? 

10 and 11. Probably advisable to encourage enrollment only of stu- 
dents in the upper half of the high school graduating classes. 


12. We should like to obtain the opinion of others on this point. 


13. No. We think not, 
ELMER L. HAMMOND, 
University of Mississippi 


1. Our college of pharmacy will, no doubt, follow whatever policy 
is adopted by Wayne University as to the termination of the accelerat- 
ed program. We have never been on a completely accelerated program. 
We have had an added summer session of 12 weeks, which allows a 
student to earn three-fourth of a regular semester’s credits. 

2. In regard to allowing persons credit for courses for experience 
in the armed forces, no provision has been made for any blanket cover- 
age of such individuals. 

3. In regard to admission of students from the armed forces upon 
demobilization, or before, we shall follow the same policy as we do for 
civilian students. In regard to encouraging vocational guidance people 
to direct individuals into pharmacy, I can see no reason why this should 
not be done providing such people are made to meet entrance and other 
regular requirements as they were established prior to the war. 


4. We are definitely planning for providing refresher courses for 
graduates from the service or from civilian life. 
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5. We shall do everything we can to secure positions for our grad- 
uates upon their discharge from service, if this is necessary. 


6. No special accelerated courses are planned for those drafted 
while sophomores, juniors, or seniors. 


7. Without material change in the pattern of state board examina- 
tions and without some definite change in the Syllabus, I do not see 
how any institution can start out with a greatly changed curriculum. 


8. The cooordination and integration of the pharmacy curricula 
with the other types of curricula of the health servicing group of col- 
leges is a very worthwhile objective, and I personally would favor do- 
ing everything possible to help in this program. 


9. The answer to No. 8 is substantially an answer to this question. 


10. The danger of placing limitation upon the number of students 
entering our colleges is in the reaction that might come from that por- 
tion of the retail drug trade that would do everything to persuade leg- 
islatures to lower standards so that they might be provided with suffi- 
cient help to man their stores legally. It seems we must first, if pos- 
sible, limit the number of pharmacies, and so define them legally that 
there will be no question of their functional relationship with the pub- 
lic health program, before we can hope to place limits on the number 
of students entering. Under present conditions we are not going to at- 
tract any increased number ito pharmaceutical colleges until places of 
employment are more attractive from the viewpoint of professional 
services rendered. Therefore, a change in the pattern of retail phar- 
macies in larger numbers is the No. 1 problem to solve, in my opinion. 


11. Colleges of pharmacy should use every available means in choos- 
ing the best type of individual available in the group applying for en- 
trance to our schools. This in itself will bring about further limitation 
in the number of students. Of course, again there is the danger of the 
reaction mentioned in No. 10. 


12. Answers Nos. 8 and 10 quite substantially answer this question. 


13. Whether it would be desirable to have one pre-professional year 
of study for entering the pharmacy course is one we should very care 
fully study before we attempt to place the total course on a five-year 
college basis. We have moved rapidly in raising our standards and 
have hardly given time for consolidation of these gains, to again ad- 
vance the standards. 

Most of our problem, as previously stated, is due to the maladjust- 
ments of the average retail pharmacy and its low economic status. If 
eur colleges maintain good standards of entrance, sound programs of 
instruction, and rigid graduation requirements, I do not think we should 
fear an influx of students whose presence will leave scars that won't 
heal because the undesirable and unworthy will be eliminated before 
they are certified to graduation. 

ROLAND T. LAKEY, 
Wayne University 
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1. We feel that the accelerated program, will, in a sense, terminate 
itself. About all of our freshman class of 1943-44, which consisted most- 
ly of women, did not elect to attend this (1944) summer semester. On 
the basis of experience gained during the last two summers, we did not 
feel it advisable to insist on their attendance during this past summer. 
Therefore, so far as we are concerned, we do not expect to conduct 
another summer semester in the school of pharmacy. 


We do not take this attitude towards the men returning from serv- 
ice if enough of these young fellows indicate their desire to accelerate 
their academic work. We would, I am sure, do everything possible to 
maintain this desire. This may mean that it would be necessary for 
us to sometime in the future, offer a semester’s work during the sum- 
mer period. 


2. It occurs to me that the joint committee of the A. A. C. P. and 
N. A. B. P. which has been appointed, will take care and make recom- 
mendations to their parent organizations as to the credits to be allowed 
for courses of study or for experience in the various divisions of the 
armed forces. 


3. We are of the opinion that it would be a mistake for the schools 
of pharmacy of this country, and especially of our school here at Wis- 
consin, to accept each and every student that might want to study phar- 
macy just because he has been a member of the armed forces. We ex- 
pect to do everything we can for the returning service men. We do not 
expect to lower the standards of our school of pharmacy. I believe by 
following this policy, we will be doing good to the student as well as 
to the profession. 

4. We are now working on refresher courses which we expect to 
have available for discharged service men and women. We feel it is 
our duty to not only make these courses available, but to also interest 
those who have been away from the practice of pharmacy for a rather 
extended period of time. 

5. The location of graduates in positions following discharge from 
the Army, will naturally receive our attention in so far as we will be 
in a position to help them. At the moment, this does not seem to be a 
pressing problem. The number of vacancies at the present time, far 
exceeds the number who are returning. Should the economic conditions 
change, we may find that we will have a job to do. We have always 
taken an active part in locating our graduates, trying to place them 
where we think they will do the most good for themselves and for their 
employer. I am sure we will continue this practice of doing everything 
we possibly can. 

6. See No. 1. 

7. We are continuously changing course material so as to bring it 
up to date with the present practice of pharmacy. We do admit that 
there is much to be done and I believe your committee can well afford 
to spend considerable time and effort on this very important phase of 
pharmaceutical education. The staff here hopes that your committee 
will bring forth some recommendations for all of us to give serious 
consideration to. 
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8. The suggestions set forth can well be considered along with No. 7. 

9. We feel that pharmacy can qualify itself for more effectve serv- 
ice in the health field by practicing more and better pharmacy in its 
various phases. We realize that this is not an answer to your question 
and do not mean it as such. However, if pharmacy is to be a part of 
public health field, then we must accept the responsibility and practice 
pharmacy as a profession. 


10 and 11. We are not worried about the number of students we 
will admit to the school of pharmacy, but we are definitely interested 
in the number that will graduate. During the years previous to the 
war, the school of pharmacy was about the only professional course on 
the campus that did not maintain a so-called “hurdle.” For example, 
in order to continue in the third year of the chemistry course, a stu- 
dent must have made a 1.5 grade-point average during the first two 
years of work, thus eliminating a large number of the poorer students. 
The school of pharmacy has never had a surplus of students to the 
point where we felt it advisable to require anything other than the reg- 
ular university standard of a 1.0 for continuation. Therefore, we feel 
that we can provide standards which will take care of any surplus in 
the entering group. 

12. One method of interesting the better high school graduates is 
to offer scholarships. However, the better students are going to be 
critical of the work they expect to do during their lifetime and a good 
deal of work must be done in the practice of pharmacy if we expect to 
get these better students to remain interested. Wages and hours are 
always taken into consideration when a young man or woman is plan- 
ning a livelihood. 

13. We are of the opinion that this is the time to consider an extra 
year in the pharmacy curriculum. We hope your committee will give 
due considerationd to it. 

A. H. UHL, 


University of Wisconsin 


1. I believe that the accelerated program should continue during 
the war time emergency period. It has been stated by some that the 
original reasons for adopting the accelerated program no longer exist. 
However, we find that there are quite a few students who are seventeen 
years and a few months old at the time of graduation from high school. 
A large number of these boys graduate from our New York City schools 
in January. We therefore take an entering class in February and con- 
tinue the first year course through the summer months. They are thus 
enabled to complete at least one year of their pharmacy course before 
they are inducted into the service. I strongly favor, however, going 
back to the normal four year course just as soon as there is an end to 
Selective Service inductions. 

2. I favor giving credits for war time courses of study provided 
such courses were taken at recognized universities, where such univer- 
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sities themselves give credit. I believe that the matter of experience 
credit is one which should be left to the state boards of pharmacy. 


3. I believe that the various schools of pharmacy should, at this 
time, adopt a quota basis for freshman admissions to be in effect dur- 
ing the demobilization and post-war period. The quota should be based 
on the average attendance during the normal years just preceding the 
emergency period. Then, with such quotas in effect we should use ev- 
ery possible means of encouraging high schoo] students and demobil- 
ized servicemen to seek admissions to colleges of pharmacy. In this 
way we might reach the point where we would have many times the 
number of applicants that we could accept. We would then be able to 
use a high degree of selectivity in admitting students to the colleges. 
This is the condition that exists in medicine and which enables them 
to accept probably only about 10 per cent of the students who apply 
for admission. 


4. We are planning to hold refresher courses for our graduates. 
We are somewhat indefinite in our plans, however, at the present time. 
The nature of the courses will depend to a considerable extent upon the 
length of the war—in other words, upon the length of time that thes 
average man has been away from the profession. 


5. We do not plan any program of placing graduates who are dis- 
charged from the service. Our state association will probably take over 
this activity. 

6. See No. 1. 

7. We plan no change in our curricula at this time. 


8. Integrating our curricula with those of the other health profes- 
sions has a definite appeal. However, pharmacy should not lose its in- 
dependent status as a profession. 

9. Our educational program now far exceeds the conduct of retail 
pharmacy as far as professional standing and prestige are concerned. 
This, of course, is as it should be. However, we should do everything 
possible to raise the standing of the retail pharmacy to a higher level. 
Further advances should be made in educational standards, but it is far 
more essential that steps be taken to have retail pharmacy keep in 
pace with educational advancements. 


10. See No. 3. 
11. See No. 3. 


12. If we can retain the present high wages and shorter hours for 
pharmacists, I believe we will have no difficulty in interesting the high- 
er quality of students. 

13. I am not in favor of a pre-pharmacy year of study at this 
time. My reasons for this attitude are largely covered in paragraph 9. 

HUGO H. SCHAEFER, 
Long Island University 
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1 and 6. Discontinue accelerated courses for entering students im- 
mediately upon the discontinuance of Selectve Service drafting for war 
service. It may be desirable to permit those who were drafted prior 
to graduation to complete on accelerated plan. 

2. Allow credit for whatever is equivalent to standards now de- 
manded and accepted. 

3 and 10. Our objective should be to graduate annually the average 
number graduated during the five year period preceding the war. 

7, 8, 9. It might be well to consider coordinating the curricula with 
those of other health professions and it should be such as to qualify 
graduates for more effective health service rather than encourage the 
diversified or commercial practices indulged in in the past. 


11. I am convinced that a fair criterion for selection of students 
should consider the scholastic record, and a good many other qualities 
in order to insure the future of pharmacy. 

12. This will be difficult until pharmacy is more favorably recog- 
nized as a health service and the commercial practices disappear. 

. 13. I favor one year of pre-pharmacy but believe it will meet seri- 
ous objection and will be hard to justify while many non-graduates are 
still able to and are permitted to practise. 


4. N. A. B. P. Bulletin has expressed my desire to see such courses 
made comprehensive and available to all. 

5. I believe all who elect to return to pharmacy as a vocation will be 
quickly absorbed and have some selection of positions so that should 
not be a problem. 

P. H. COSTELLO, Secretary, 
National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy 


Group I. The first group, questions 1 and 6, deals with proposi- 
tions outside our control and can, accordingly, be given unequivocal an- 
swers. 

Accelerated Programs and Their Termination (1 and 6) 


The operation of the University of California college of pharmacy 
depends upon the closest integration with the programs of (a) the col- 
lege of dentistry, (b) the school of medicine, and (c) the academic de- 
partments in Berkeley. The decision as to the time for termination of 
the accelerated program rests upon a group much larger than those 
with special interests in pharmacy. Aside from the circumstances pe- 
culiar to this college, it would seem advisable, if not necessary, to con- 
tinue the accelerated program until such time that the graduation of 
the returning sophomores, juniors and seniors alleviates the present de- 
mands for pharmacists. In this state alone, there is reported a short- 
age of over 1200 pharmacists. 
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Group II. The second group (questions 2, 3, 4 and 5) deals with 
propositions within our control and to which we can give fairly definite 
answers: 

2. We do not see how credit, in a professional school, can be given 
for much of the work offered in the armed forces. To do so would low- 
er the standards of pharmacy. Although all are interested in facili- 
tating the return of demobilized personnel to civilian life, it is unwise 
to lower the standards for a few individuals, no matter how deserving, 
at the expense of the many who in years to come will gain by raising 
the standards. Perhaps credit may be given for some of the mathe- 
matics offered in various divisions of the armed forces. Certainly, the 
abbreviated work in pharmacy should not be accepted as a substitute 
for the collegiate courses. 

3. Demobilized personnel should be admitted to the colleges of 
pharmacy on the same basis as non-military personnel. In the interest 
of pharmacy, students should be permitted to enter the course of study 
only if they possess the necessary qualifications. We will not do any 
ex-service man justice if we permit him to enter a profession for which 
he is not qualified. 

4. Planning of refresher courses: We sincerely believe that every 
institution owes it to the graduates who have gone into the armed 
forces, as well as to the public whom they will serve, to institute re- 
fresher courses to aid the graduate in starting his professional life. 
The formulation of such courses should not be a difficult task. 


5. Placement of graduates: It is unlikely that graduates return- 
ing from the armed forces will encounter any difficulty in finding em- 
ployment. The present acute shortage of pharmacists assures us of 
this. However, it is our opinion that the placing of students is not the 
function of a teaching institution. At the same time it is realized that 
members of the faculty can do much toward placing those students 
who have been incapacitated through service. 


Group III. The third group (questions 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13) 
consists of a selection of propositions which, depending upon the an- 
swers and actions taken, can determine the future of pharmacy. There 
is no doubt that pharmacy, as you point out, is in a critical period of 
its development. It can not afford to stand still; it must go ahead. 
Advances can be made only by increasing the educational requirements 
and raising the standards for the selection of students. The first step 
in the direction of the necessary changes can best be made at this time; 
perhaps a few years from now (with the inevitable control of medical 
practice) may be too late. 


Changes in curriculum (7 and 13) 


We are strongly of the opinion that the future of the professional 
aspects of pharmacy depends upon training pharmacisst so that they 
can assume a more important place in the medical sciences. The med- 
ical profession urgently needs trained consultants in practical pharma- 
cology and the tenhnic of medication. The present curriculum is not 
adequate for the purpose of training pharmacists who can fulfill this 
need. More extensive work is required in pharmacology (applied and 
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theoretical), physical chemistry, biochemistry and several of the sci- 
ences related to the rational use of medicinals. The addition of a fifth 
year of study is definitely indicated. 

In order to overcome the objections raised by those who are badly 
in need of pharmacists, the returning sophomores, juniors and seniors 
should be permitted to graduate on an accelerated four year program. 
In the case of entering freshmen, an additional year should be insti- 
tuted as soon as possible. Such a year could be considered as pre-phar- 
macy, giving four years to professional study. 


Integration of pharmacy with the medical sciences as an effective 
means of qualifying the pharmacist for more useful service in the 
public health program (8 and 9) 


For the last several years we have made every effort to integrate 
the curriculum of the students in pharmacy with that of the students 
in medicine and dentistry. Several of the courses required of the phar- 
macy students are taken with the medical and dental students. It is 
imperative that pharmacy be more closely allied with the other medical 
sciences. Work in bacteriology, physiology, biochemistry and thera- 
peutics offer excellent opportunities for such integration. 


The pharmacist of the very near future must be in a position not 
only to fill prescriptions competently, but he must also function as a 
consultant to the medical man on problems relating to the best usage 
of therapeutic agents. 


Policy with respect to the selection of students (10 and 11) 


The number of students entering the colleges of pharmacy each 
year should be governed, of course, by the demands for pharmacists. 
There is no need to cheapen the price of our commodity (students) by 
overproduction. It would be well if each schoo] had a fixed number of 
students to admit each year. By turning out only as many graduates 
as are required, the professional status (and salaries) would be main- 
tained. Accordingly, as in the medical schools, there would be compe- 
tition for enrollment in the freshman year. Students could be selected 
on the basis of their pre-pharmacy records and other qualifications. 
We must raise the standards for the selection of students, lengthen the 
curriculum and obtain a closer integration with the medical sciences. 
It is the hope of the faculty that a full discussion of these problems 
will be provided for at the Cleveland meetings. 


Interesting higher quality students (12) 


In addition to the means set forth previously, we believe that the 
efforts of the National Pharmacy Committee on Public Inlformation 
will do much to encourage a higher quality of student to enter phar- 
macy. The colleges of pharmacy can do much good work in this direc- 
tion by having various members of the faculty speak before high schoo! 
groups. Only students with an interest in and the qualifications for 
science courses should be encouraged to enroll in the schools. 


The follewing recommendations are submitted for the consideration 
of your committee: 
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1) Students whose training was interrupted by the war should be 
given the opportunity of completing their training on an accelerated 
basis. Credit should not be granted for professional courses and expe- 
rience obtained in the armed forces. 


2) The early adoption by the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education and the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy of a 
minimum five year program of pharmaceutical education, this program 
to include one year of pre-pharmacy training. 

3) The limitation of the number of students accepted by the col- 
leges on a basis of the facilities the school provides and, in the interest 
of obtaining more capable students, through selection. 

4) Active support of the program of the National Pharmacy Com- 
mittee in interesting qualified students in pharmacy and improving 
pharmacy’s public relations. 

TROY C. DANIELS, 


University of California 


1. a. The New York State Education Department approval of ac- 
celeration is for the duration and six months thereafter. The colleges 
must conform to decisions by this department. 


b. Acceleration should terminate immediately after cessation of 
hostilities in all theaters of war. 


c. I feel that we should keep the accelerated programs running for 
at least one year, possibly two years for the following reasons: 
i. Transition to “normal” two semester schedule will have to be 
a gradual process, because of certain technical difficulties. 


ii. Enable members of the armed forces who have been students 
in pharmacy schools to complete their pharmacy education 
as rapidly as possible. 


iii. With the possibility of universal military conscription, the 
colleges can look forward to a time when the student body 
will be quite small. Acceleration will tend to reduce the 
strain on the schools because of this lag. 

iv. The possibly extreme shortage of pharmacists will have to 
be met. However, we should not think in terms of numbers, 
but in terms of the quality of the student. 


d. The present accelerated program to continue for a period of one 
year following any statement of the armed forces that the urgency for 
pharmacists no longer exists or hostilities cease. This will afford the 
returning student an opportunity to complete his studies in a shorter 
time which will compensate him for the time lost during his period of 
service. In addition, demobilization will in all probability take place 
on a gradual scale and would require a period of at least one year to 
return to normal teaching programs. 
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a. No college credit for service courses in professiona] subjects. 
College credit for service courses in basic subjects to be determined by 
the university. The State Education Department has already issued a 
general statement of policy. 

While service experience credit is a matter for the boards of phar- 
macy I believe some recognition should be given if circumstances of 
the individual case warrant. 

a. Credit for both studies and experience dependent upon results 
of qualifying examinations. 

c. No collegiate credit to be allowed in professional subjects on the 
basis of short courses of study pursued in the divisions of the armed 
forces. Exception to the above would possibly exist in such courses 
where the time spent in study of non-professional subjects approaches 
the regluar college course in time and scope. 

3. a. By all means avoid the influx of students which may ease the 
financial situation but which in the long run wil! lead to overproduction 
and its attendant evils. The sharp reduction in new graduates gives us 
an opportunity to adjust supply to demand. Suggest retention of a 
reasonable quota basis and only hope that the A. A. C. P. is sufficiently 
powerful to enforce it. 

b. I believe that vocational guidance people should at this time as- 
sist in directing men and women into pharmacy by acquainting them 
of the necessary prerequisites for the curriculum in pharmacy; the ad- 
vantages of a B. S. in Pharmacy other than that of retailing. 


c. Restriction of the number of entering students based on rigid 
selection. In order to accomplish this end, it would be necessary for 
the colleges or organized pharmacy to bind themselves to a pledge to 
maintain similar entrance requirements. One can readily visualize how 
simple it would be for competitor colleges to admit candidates denied 
admission to any school in order to fill their building with students re- 
gardless of the calibre or personality of the candidate in addition to the 
fact that the supply of pharmacists would greatly overshadow the ac- 
tual need. It may be possible to accredit colleges in part, based on the 
calibre of the student body of a college. A secondary consideration 
would be based on a quota system of students per college. 

Under present conditions, it appears to be of prime importance to 
encourage young men and women into the study and practice of phar- 
macy. Many arguments which are favorable to the study and practice 
of pharmacy can be presented NOW. Many of these favorable argu- 
ments would no longer exist when conditions return to the usual. 

4. a. Refresher courses essential for non-licensed graduates. 

b. The graduates in pharmacy are at present in great need of re- 
fresher courses and I believe that steps should be taken now to estab- 
lish well organized curricula which could be of immediate aid to those 
discharged from service. 

c. The idea of refresher courses is of course an excellent one. I 
would propose a schedule of lectures and demonstrations (involving vis- 
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ual aids particularly) in the fields of practical dispensing pharmacy, 
medicinal chemistry (particularly organic), microbiology, pharmacology. 
These courses must be up-to-date, with complete elimination of antique 
stuff which is now being perpetrated, and perpetuated. 


d. As a moral obligation to alumni in service, I feel that the col- 
leges are in a good position to offer refresher courses because of their 
set-up. This will reflect favorably in the future on the colleges, good 
will and possible financial support. 


5. a. Rough treatment received by pharmacy students probably re- 
sult in no lack of jobs after war. We will have excessive number gov- 
ernment trained physicians, dentists and engineers. 


b. If possible, each schoo] should act as a clearing house for em- 
ployment of its graduates. I would like to see the reciprocity situation 
cleared up, with possibly a national board examination as the basis of 
licensure, in addition to satisfaction of individual state requirements. 
I would like to see more rigid control in employment of pharmacists, 
with the view of ultimate elimination of unemployables. 


c. Careful consideration will be necessary in the proper placement 
of the men discharged from service. Intelligent and sympathetic groups 
might be organized as units made up of (in each unit or committee) 
two pharmacists, one teacher and a physician, the number of units in a 
given area to depend upon the size of the population and position avail- 
ability. 

6. a. For students, drafted while in college, it would be to advan- 
tage if this group could be segregated in separate sections in order to 
review and go forward at a pace dependent on the ability of the student 
to recall and go on with new studies. This would probably require a 
maximum of two semesters to accommodate the released students, after 
which time segregation would not be needed or advantageous. 

7. a. No. The curriculum is in need of revision at present and 
should be revised in the departments of pharmacy, pharmacology and 
biology. Cultural subjects should include psychology and sociology. 


b. Much of our pharmacy curriculum could stand revision. Greater 
emphasis on his responsibility to community insofar as public health 
problems require that the pharmacist be more familiar with epidemiol- 
ogy, chemotherapy, sanitation and related fields. 

c. Suggest eliminating state board examinations in accounting, com- 
mercial pharmacy, latin, botany and substitute one in public health 
subject matter, including microbiology, pharmacology and related sub- 
jects. 

8. a. I would favor co-ordination with schools of public health and 
nursing. 

b. The pharmacist, because of his peculiar position in the commu- 
nity, enjoys (?) a quasi-professional status, which brings him in more 
intimate contact with the members of his community. Generally speak- 
ing, he enjoys their confidence. Such a relationship lends itself to im- 
proving the health of the community, assisting the medical and dental 
members of the community, rather than substituting for them. 
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10. a. By rigidly limiting the supply of students, through careful 
selection, the supply will not exceed the demand, and salaries will tend 
to reach a more attractive level. Judicious selection of candidates will 
also tend to improve the prestige. 


b. By all means admit only a limited number and these should be 
carefully selected. 

c. Limitation desirable and should be enforced by A. A. C. P. or 
accreditment committee. 


11. a. Probably upper third or half of high school classes. Present 
standards satisfactory if adhered to. 


b. Aptitude, leadership and integrity. 
12. a. Improve professional status and salary level. 


b. By articles written by those qualified to inspire the students 
with the worthwhileness of the profession, the allied tools with which 
the B. S. in Pharmacy is capable of providing him or her with. 


c. In order to attract or interest the higher quality of student in 
the study and practice of pharmacy, the outlook for a reasonable live- 
lihood must be apparent to the candidate. To spend four years in study 
in addition to an outlay of a considerable sum of money will be given 
serious consideration by such students. I have no doubt that the qual- 
ity of student that will be attracted to pharmacy will be good, provided 
the scale of remuneration be raised to a decent level. With an improved 
grade of graduate, self-respect and esteem for the profession will be 
raised, which in turn will be reflected by more respectful consideration 
of the public to the pharmacist. 


d. Long hours chief objection by prospective student. 


e. Probably one of the reasons that pharmacy lacks the prestige 
which it might have is that unlike medicine, law, accounting, and even 
chiropody, ali of which sell services, the practitioner of pharmacy sells 
merchandise. Because the sale of merchandise overshadows the sale of 
service, and because so little value is placed upon service, remuneration 
is small, requiring greater attention to merchandizing. 


f. It is difficult to attract the higher type of student because: 


i. Other professions are more attractive, particularly in remu- 
neration and prestige. 


ii. Pharmacy, as a career, does not offer a social challenge as a 
profession. 


iii. Pharmacy as a profession has not advanced sufficiently to 
gain the fuil regard of the community as a whole. The ro- 
mantic, particularly, plays an important role in the lives of 
people. Pharmacy apparently does not have the romance at- 
tached to other fields of endeavor. 


13. a. Yes, provided it will be a year of study which will tend to 
give the student a cultural background on a higher plane than that of 
the secondary school. 
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b. The general level of pharmacy as practised in the stores is grad- 
ually being raised by the present educational requirement but the ma- 
jority of store proprietors. are graduates of the shorter program and 
we should not expect full results until] the younger graduates take over. 
We cannot change the character of the drug store solely by increasing 
the educational requirement. Believe it more advisable to retain four 
year program as basis for store practice with graduate work as prepa- 
ration for specialization similar to engineering. 


CHARLES W. BALLARD, 
Columbia University 


1. Accelerated courses should be stopped at once as no benefits are 
gained. If school has servicemen, or if they are in courses with phar- 
macy students, then we cannot stop. 


2. Opposed to credits of any kind except from accredited sources. 
Under no condition should pharmacy course credits be accepted. 


3. Yes, accept returning service men and women but take only the 
cream of the crop. Give no concessions. 


4. Refreser courses needed but should be standardized—non-credit. 
6. Cannot accelerate for some and not for all. 


. Curricula needs revision. 


8. Does medicine, dentistry, public health, nursing want us? The 
answer today is “No.” 


9. By doing a better job as practicing pharmacists, by extended 
and new courses in curriculum, by becoming more professional. 


10. If possible limit matriculants, be selective, demand certain qual- 
ifications and grades to enter course. 


11. Entering examinations are good; certain types of tests weed 
out less efficient ones who only desire pharmacy. 


Get new blood. Sons and daughters of pharmacists have lived in 
the era of gripes, long hours, low pay and poor prestige, dirty stores 
and unprofessional technics. 


12. We cannot unless pharmacy on the outside does a better job 
than it is now doing. What have we to offer that is truthful, fair and 
honest outside of a limited field, but nothing in retail field. 


13. Yes. The pre-year of two years for pharmacy must come if 
we are to keep abreast of others. It is not the time to consider it—it 
is the time to act. 


As I see it, the post-war era will need leadership such as we have 
never been able to muster heretofore. We will need strong associations, 
strong schools and money—not federal or state funds but money that 
comes from the workers in the field who will prosper in proportion to 
the prestige, prosperity and growth of the profession. We must have 
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strong and reliable political connections. We cannot have anything 
hidden from our own groups, and all cliques and favorites must pass out 
for the common good of all. 

We failed to receive recognition because we failed to demand of our 
practitioners loyalty, love of profession and professional requirements. 

It is not pharmacy per se but those who ride in the carriage who 
guided us down the wrong road. The sooner we get back so much 
sooner can we ask for and demand the things we all know we need and 


want. 
JOHN F. McCLOSKEY, 


Loyola University 


1.We doubt if a date can now be set for the termination of the ac- 
celerated program. It should be discontinued as early as possible. Re- 
turning veterans will want an accelerated program and it is possible 
that the Government, which will be paying for the instruction, may also 
desire acceleration. 


2. The present Duquesne University plan is to allow credit in ROTC 
courses for military training; to give no credit for courses taken in 
service, by correspondence or otherwise, without evaluation by the Gov- 
ernment and by the University, which in the latter case means an ex- 
amination. No credit will be granted contrary to the rulings of accred- 
iting associations. 


3. We feel that there will be former students who will care to re- 
sume their studies as soon as possible after being mustered out of 
service, without waiting for the opening of a semester. Our plan is to 
permit them to enter at any time, sitting in on the work of the last 
semester that they completed, thus preparing them to begin the new 
semester with better prospects of success. 


4. We expect to offer refresher courses to our graduates following 
their discharge from service. There have been numerous expressions 
of interest from the graduates. 


5. We conduct a placement service for our graduates. 


I think one of our very grave problems will be recruiting of able 
faculty members. The drafting of graduates students will be keenly 
felt. Many of our faculty men who have entered service or who have 
been engaged in industry will not return to us. The keen interest now 
being shown by manufacturing chemists in men with pharmaceutical 
training is complimentary but it presents a problem. The men with 


the best training who should be teaching will be attracted by the higher 
salaries and other inducements of industry. In pharmacy there are not 
enough highly trained men to go around. 

HUGH C. MULDOON, 


Duquesne University 


| 
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1. The accelerated course should be continued until the sophomore 
class existing at the close of the war is graduated. A bare majority of 
the full-time faculty members concurred in this. The others either be- 
lieved that the acceleration should be terminated immediately or had 
no opinion. We are planning on starting deceleration of our program 
beginning June, 1944, and hope by June, 1945, to have no summer 
classes. 


2. Credits for courses taken while in the armed services should be 
given only as prescribed by the Army Institute. 


38. Admission of students following demobilization should be selec- 
tive and selection should be determined by aptitude and achievement 
tests. These tests should include science, English, and social aptitude. 
I believe that we should at this time encourage the vocational guidance 
people to direct as many men and women as possible into pharmacy. 


4. Refresher courses, if given, should be not less than one semes- 
ter in duration and no college credit should be given for the courses. 


. No comment. 


vr 


No comment. 


. Changes in curriculum should be made as soon as possible and 
more electives should be made available. ! 


8. No comment. 

9. No comment. 

10. The enrollment in the colleges of pharmacy should be limited 

to meet the needs of the community. 

11. See No. 3. 

12. By bringing about an improvement in retail pharmacy. 

13. No. 
HENRY S. JOHNSON, 
University of Connecticut 


1. Accelerated program should be terminated at the close of this 
semester. There is little use in continuing it further due to recent rul- 
ings of Selective Service System. 

2. Allow credits only for the actual value of a course. Experience 
might be allowed up to a certain part of a year. No experience should 
be allowed for “male nursing.” 

3. Yes, we should encourage, at this time, the vocational guidance 
people to direct men and women into pharmacy including those that 
are being discharged from the various branches of the service. Our 
reason for this being that we can then eliminate a higher percentage 
of students and graduate only those of excellent caliber. At Florida 
our General College will do this “weeding out” process for us during 
the first two years. 
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4. Refresher courses of two or three days length are of little value. 
They should be at least six weeks long, ¢. g., during the summer. 


5. The locating of cur graduates in positions after the war might 
be effected by the usual school or university system which has done it 
in the past. 

6. Accelerated courses should be discouraged. A quarter system 
plan of instruction would be better for returning students. It is more 
flexible. 

7. No comment. Question difficult to interpret. 


8. Integrating our curricula with those in the schools of medicine, 
dentistry, public health and nursing might have the disadvantage of 
stimulating counter prescribing. If such a step is taken it must be 
done with caution and with approval of the other professions. 

9. Pharmacy can qualify itself for more effective service by better 
training. 

10. Large numbers might be admitted but should not be graduated. 
ed. See No. 3. 

11. Fitness. 

12. The beginning must be made by retail pharmacy. Stores must 
be made more professional (at least in appearance). Hours and salar- 
ies myst be made attractive. 


13. No. 
PERRY A. FOOTE, 


University of Florida 


1. Will depend primarily upon the date of cessation of hostilities, 
and plans of the War Department at that time. Tentatively I would 
say that it should terminate with the date of graduation of the partic- 
ular senior class at that time and depending also upon the War De- 
partment’s plans for holding or discharging men in the various services. 

2. With reference to credits to be allowed, it is my opinion that 
(a) for cultural subjects and the basic sciences we can best make use 
of the Examinations Staff for the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wisconsin, and (b) that no credit be allowed for profes- 
sional subjects or for the applied scientific subjects such, for example, 
as quantitative pharmaceutical chemistry, inorganic pharmacy, etc. 


As some of the boys will not have completed high school, provision 
will have to be made for such cases. Here again, the United States 
Armed Forces Institute can be of real service. Of course in the latter 
case, some provision will have to be made with reference to entrance 
requirements by our associations. 


3. See No. 2. 
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4. Should be optional with the individual institution but the credits 
should conform with the standards of the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education. 


5. I believe that each institution has had its own committee on em- 
ployment but it might be well for one of the national associations to 
sponsor this project on a nation wide scale, and in cooperation with our 
Committee on Activities for Alumni. 


6. I am personally much opposed to all accelerated courses and 
want to discontinue them as soon as possible. Do not favor the same 
for drafted ex-students. 

7. See enclosures. 

8. Providing we have sufficient stamina to do the things that we 
know should be done, (see proposed revised curricula, enclosed) I firmly 
believe that we should stand on our own feet and not on those of med- 
icine, the manufacturers, the editors of trade journals, and on the judg- 
ment of many retail pharmacists, themselves. 

9. See copies of enclosed letters. 

10. Only the better students. 

11. (a) By not only establishing but also requiring more specific 
and prescribed subjects for entrance into college. 

12. a. A long range program to better the conditions in retail phar- 
macy by helping solve its serious and objectional problems thus, mak- 
ing it more attractive. 

b. By working with the National Vocational Guidance Association 
and with local vocational guidance teachers. 


c. Increased scholarships based upon competitive examinations. 
13. Yes—see enclosed proposed curricula. 


My-college might not be able to function under some of my pro- 
posals without increased financial ~~*istance, but I would prefer to 
close our doors than to lower education.. standards or even to continue 
with the present standards as they are practised in some of our asso- 
ciation colleges. I refer specifically to some institutions whose mem- 
bers are among the most vociferous in declaiming “ideals” at our na- 
tional conventions, and do not practise what they so loudly preach. 

Your committee, and particularly you, have my prayers and best 
wishes for a hopeful, and enlightened forthcoming report. As with the 
establishment of a peace with justice, your committee and we educators 
and pharmacists must rely more upon Divine Guidance than we have 
in the past. 

WM. A. JARRETT, 
Creighton University 


1. The accelerated program has been established because of the 
great need—caused by the war—of highiy trained young people in many 
fields of endeavor. If a shortage of pharmacists continues to exist 
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even after the war, it would seem advisable to continue the accelerated 
program until this shortage has been eliminated. For colleges of phar- 
macy located at state universities, this problem will probably be decid- 
ed by the universities rather than by the separate colleges. There are 
many factors to be considered such as, appropriations in money neces- 
sary to carry on a program and the necessity of rest periods for the 
faculty. When the necessary funds for carrying on the projects are no 
longer available, the accelerated program will doubtless be discontinued 
without delay. 

2. Many state institutions have already appointed committees with- 
in the institutions themselves to handle this problem of credit for mil- 
itary and naval service and training. Doubtless every large university 
will develop a carefully considered policy for the granting of credits 
for military and naval service itself and for the granting of credit for 
special courses which have been taken in specified fields of science. As 
a matter of fact, some universities have already developed tentative 
policies. Attempts have been made by many large universities to co- 
ordinate this work so that the policies of all of these schools will be 
very similar, if not identical, in nature. The national accrediting agen- 
cies are also working on such programs. It is our belief that the policy 
adopted by the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy for the 
granting of college credit for military service and for the acceptance 
of veterans into our colleges who have not been graduated from high 
schools should be definitely in line with the general programs which are 
adopted by the best universities and accepted by the colleges of arts 
and sciences at those universities! Special groups of experts have been 
working on new sets of achievement tests which may be used to deter- 
mine the amount of credit to be awarded veterans who apply for ad- 
vanced standing in certain subjects. The colleges of pharmacy might 
find themselves in an embarrassing situation if they refused to recog- 
nize credit in certain scientific subjects even though such credit was ac- 
ceptable in the colleges of arts and sciences in some of the outstanding 
universities of this country. It might be advisable to give at least a 
small amount of credit in professional pharmacy subjects if a veteran 
has been able to show by a thorough examination that he has a com- 
plete knowledge of the subject matter of the course. It might be nec- 
essary to make the three years residence requirement a little less rigid 
for veterans. We do not say that all of these changes must be made, 
but it is certainly advisable to give them considerable thought. After 
all, the colleges of pharmacy are only one part of the whole educational 
system, and we must be cautious that we do not have any cases of the 
tail trying to wag the dog! Our college entrance requirements should 
not be far out of line with other schools, otherwise we may pass up an 
opportunity to get many highly desirable veterans into our colleges of 
pharmacy. 

3. We believe that the rehabilitation of veterans of this war is a 
problem that must be shared by all of us and that veterans with the 
proper educational background should certainly be encouraged to study 
pharmacy. It is our opinion that the national pharmacy organizations 
should begin at once an intensive program to interest more young wom- 
en in pharmacy. There are numerous reasons why many more women 
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should be studying pharmacy at the present time. Vocational guidance 
workers should be better informed concerning the opportunities open 
to graduates of recognized colleges of pharmacy. 


4. Doubtless many of our graduates, especially those who have been 
completely out of the field of pharmacy during the war period, will be 
very interested in taking refresher courses if they wish to get into the 
active practice of pharmacy. Consequently, it would seem advisable to 
plan for refresher courses for our graduates following their discharge 
from the service, 

5. The colleges of pharmacy should do whatever is possible in the 
way of aiding their graduates to get located in positions following their 
discharge from the service. This work should also be a cooperative en- 
terprise among the various state and national pharmaceutical associa- 
tions. 


6. See number 1. 


7. Doubtless some alterations will have to be made in the curricula 
developed for use in the post-war period. It is difficult to say at this 
time exactly what these changes will have to be, but we should be ever 
alert to important changes which may develop in the practice of phar- 
macy, and the curricula should be altered accordingly. 


8. Yes, this should be considered. 


9. By training students to fill positions which are definitely recog- 
nized as professional positions by those people in the other health pro- 
fessions. 

10. During this March term we are putting forth a great effort to 
interest worthy high school graduates, especially women, to enter the 
profession of pharmacy. The more of them that we could enroll at this 
time, the better we would like it. At the present time we see no reason 
for considering a policy to limit the number of students to be admitted 
to colleges of pharmacy. 

11. This is partially answered in the discussion under Topic num- 
ber 2. We believe that the criteria to be used in the future in the se- 
lection of entering students in our schools of pharmacy should be sim- 
ilar to, but not necessarily identical with, the criteria employed by the 
colleges of arts and sciences in the leading universities of this country. 

12. By using more extensive means to inform the better students 
of the very worthwhile work which has been done by prominent grad- 
uates of our colleges of pharmacy and to point out to them the excel- 
lent opportunities for humanitarian service that are open to students 
who have completed their work in a college of pharmacy in a highly 
satisfactory manner. 

13. There is much to be said in favor of one year of pre-pharmacy 
study; however, we do not believe that this is the time to be requiring 
such a period of study. 

DAVID W. O’DAY, 
University of Colorado 
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The proposal of a date for termination of the accelerated program 
resulted in much discussion. As you know, present rulings of the Se- 
lective Service System are such that we cannot hope to retain able-bod- 
ied young men in any of our colleges on special deferment as has been 
the case to date. In view of the fact that acceleration was instituted 
into various college curricula in order to make it possible for our insti- 
tutions to certify that students were attending a year-around program 
of study so that the student might be considered eligible for defer- 
ment, and since acceleration is no longer accomplishing this end, we 
see no reason for continuation of the accelerated program. However, 
I do not believe that we will ever return completely to the point where 
the one and only course available in pharmacy wil! be taken during four 
calendar years. That is, it is my opinion that the requirement of the 
Association relative to residence in a college of pharmacy for six se- 
mesters should be rigidly enforced but that curricula might be so con- 
structed as to permit the incoming student to remove academic require- 
ments for graduation during the summer sessions given as a regular 
part of the schedule of all of our universities. Thus, it would be pos- 
sible for the incoming student to complete all of his requirements for 
the baccalaureate degree during three normal academic years provided 
he elects to attend summer sessions and provided also that his indica- 
tions of academic ability are such that the faculty of the college con- 
cerned will permit him to carry such a load. This being the case and 
because complete and total acceleration is no longer accomplishing its 
purpose, it is our opinion that the temporary ruling of the Association 
relative to acceleration could be rescinded at any time. 


With regard to the credits to be allowed for courses of study or for 
experience gained by those in the various divisions of the armed forces, 
we believe that this constitutes potential dynamite insofar as the future 
of the profession is concerned. That is, the arbitrary granting of such 
credits would appear at the moment to tend toward the overthrow of 
those prerequisites which have been so laboriously gained over a long 
period of years and this in turn could quite easily result in a flooding 
of the pharmaceutical market and result in chaos in the field. Please 
do not get the impression that our faculty is completely unsympathetic 
toward those who will be returning from the various services. It is 
quite probable that most if not all of the academic colleges in this coun- 
try will arrive at some basis for the granting of credit in languages, 
geography, history, mechanics, etc., to those who have had prolonged 
and very intimate contact in these various fields. I do not believe that 
there is at present any thought in the minds of those contemplating 
such credit that any difference be made between such credit and that 
actually earned through study at the institution granting the credits. 
This being the case and because our pharmacy curriculum includes many 
of the subjects in which credits will be granted, I see no reason why 
such credits can not be set up by the academic schools and accepted by 
us as carrying full academic weight. Our present regulations grant no 
more consideration to the individual who has spent ten or fifteen years 
in the practice of pharmacy than to the freshman entering directly 
from high school with no practical experience. On the same basis, it 
would appear only fair that no greater concession be made those who 
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are now connected with the medical corps of the Army and Navy in 
the various capacities. Thus, these returning service people might ex- 
pect to spend a very minimum of six semesters of professional training 
in order to remove prerequisites for their degree. On the other hand, 
state boards might well consider the granting or perhaps waiving of 
the one year or more of practical experience required for registration 
in those cases where an individual has been directly connected with a 
hospital in a pharmaceutical capacity. 

We are not quite clear on what is meant in the statement relative 
to admission into our schools of young men and women after demobil- 
ization. Since the question is included in your questionnaire, we assume 
that this applies to those seeking entrance who do not qualify for col- 
lege training as high school graduates. We believe that the present 
system of special examinations for entrance of such students will be 
found to be the answer in this particular instance. 


It is our opinion that refresher courses for our graduates should 
be given wherever possible. We are also of the belief that the colleges 
should function in cooperation with the various state or local associa- 
tions in the matter of attempting to place those graduates who will be 
demobilized. With regard to acceleration of courses for those who were 
drafted while in college, we believe that whatever decision is reached 
in regard to the first question discussed will have its effect on this par- 
ticular phase of the picture. 

Your question number seven relative to the continuance of our cur- 
icula “as they exist at present” is a highly controversial one. The 
offhand answer would be “no.” That is, our curricula must be suffi- 
ciently flexible not only to keep pace with whatever advances are made 
in the profession, but actually to set the pace for these advances. Hence 
no present-day curriculum should be considered as completely rigid. 
On the other hand, it goes without saying that any attempt to lower 
the present standards should and must be fought by all of our associa- 
tions with all of their combined energies. 


In the matter of coordinating or integrating our curricula with 
those of the schools of medicine, dentistry, public health, it would ap- 
pear that any such move would be beneficial to the profession. How- 
ever, such a course must be pursued with extreme caution lest the pro- 
gram reach the point where pharmacy loses its autonomy and sacrifices 
what little recognition and respect it now enjoys. 

We believe that the subjects touched upon in the remainder of the 
questions contained in your letter are ones that will in the ultimate 
analysis have to be decided by each school in relation to its particular 
location and the clientele that it serves. Of course, the broad require- 
ments as set down by the Association could not be waived by any of 
the individual schools if they wished to retain membership and accred- 
itation. With this check to be exercised by the Association, I cannot 
see that the individual decision in each of these matters will greatly 
affect the over-all picture insofar as the total profession is concerned. 

I trust that the above is sufficiently explained to give your commit- 
tee a general idea of the thinking of our faculty. With respect to post- 
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war planning, I might say that we are already formulating our plans 
as they shall apply to our particular college. We believe that they 
are good plans. We also believe that success in carrying these plans 
through will result in better pharmacy in our particular area. I regret 
that I am not at liberty at the present moment to announce our plans 
but I shall be happy to place a copy of them in your hands as soon as 


completed. 

I thank you for this opportunity of expressing our opinion on these 
vital questions and I hope that these opinions will be of some service 
to the committee in its planning. 

GEORGE E. CROSSEN, 
Drake University 


MARRIAGES 


Mr. J. B. Black and Prof. Ina Griffith, University of Oklahoma, on 
November 8, 1944. They are at home at Cyril. 


Dean J. Allen Reese, University of Kansas, and Miss Elizabeth 
Robbins of Lawrence, December 23, 1944, at the First Baptist Church. 


NEW IN THE FAMILY 


Rufus Ashley Lyman III.—Born December 19, 1944, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. (Doris Riisness) R. A. Lyman Jr., fifth grandson and tenth grand- 
child of Dean and Mrs. R. A. Lyman, University of Nebraska. 


Paula May Biles——Born January 6. 1945, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Biles, University of Colorado. 


Victor Lyman Lacy.—Born January 10, 1945, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
(Louise Lyman) Ried L. Lacy, sixth grandson and eleventh grandchild 
of Dean and Mrs. R. A. Lyman, University of Nebraska. 


Stephen Hamilton Ries.—Born January 13, 1945, son of Lt. and Mrs. 
(Mary Carolyn Kuever) Hamilton Ries, second grandson of Dean and 
Mrs. R. A. Kuever, State University of Iowa. 


Vonnie Claire Wilson.—Born January 19, 1945, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles O. Wilson, University of Minnesota. 


Marjorie Diane.—Born June, 1944, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph B. 
Sprowls, University of Colorado. 
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Editorials 


American Association of University Women 


Attention should be directed to the fact that several more 
colleges of pharmacy have been put on the list of universities 
and colleges approved by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. The colleges that now have this approval 
are University of Kansas, State University of Iowa, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, University of Mississippi, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Temple University, University of Texas, University of 
Toledo, State College of Washington and University of Wis- 
consin. 


There are several reasons, it seems to me, why colleges of 
pharmacy should obtain this recognition. Most colleges have 
women graduates, most of whom are going to have many in- 
terests in common with non-professional women, particularly 
educational and social problems. So it should be possible for 
them to become members of this organization of college-bred 
women. The degree, Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy, should 
admit them even as a Bachelor of Science in Commerce or a 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing or a Bachelor of Arts admits 
other women. Incidentally, I think most of us who know any- 
thing about what is taught in colleges of pharmacy and the 
teachers who have found their life work there, believe that 
there can be just as much cultural value in a good course in 
pharmacy as in one of liberal arts. 


There is another reason of equal importance. Pharmacy 
deserves recognition and can be benefited by recognition in 
academic circles as well as professional ones. Having the 
course of study leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy approved by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women is a recognition of that sort because the stand- 
ards of the Association of American Universities and similar 
bodies are used as a basis for judgment. 


It must be remembered that a college obtains approval in- 
dividually. For example, a university does not get a blanket 
recognition of all of the degrees that it gives. Each college 
making up that university must submit its course of study. 
Naturally, it is easier for a college of pharmacy to obtain ap- 
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proval if the Bachelor of Arts degree has been approved be- 
cause “to be accredited, a college must possess academic ex- 
cellence in its liberal arts courses and must, be alert to the 
housing and care of women.” 


The course of study must meet certain specific require- 
ments; it must include “a minimum of sixty credit hours of 
non-professional, non-technical work which would be credit- 
ed for the A. B. degree.” 

It is only fair to assume that most of the other colleges of 
pharmacy that are members of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy could obtain approval of the Bachelor 
of Science in Pharmacy degrees and I hope they will set about 
getting that approval in the near future. 


Zada M. Cooper 


Shall Replacement Problems Influence 
Educational Standards? 


In an editorial, “Consistency,” appearing in the Decem- 
ber, nineteen forty-four, issue of the Apothecary, Leavitt C. 
Parsons states that no man seriously interested in advancing 
the standards of pharmacy advocates reducing the standards 
of education. He believes, however, that there is a realsitic 
problem facing pharmacy. The situation is, how can the col- 
leges provide enough highly trained men to meet the demand 
for pharmacist replacements ten or fifteen years from now if 
we still maintain a per-capita-store-ratio of one pharmacy for 
each two thousand people. Therefore, Mr. Parsons admon- 
ishes that we must be consistent with the actual conditions 
now confronting pharmacy. We must not run the risk of set- 
ting such standards as may mean the closing of thousands of 
stores by reason of the impossibility of securing enough prop- 
erly trained replacements. Because he believes the problem 
of personnel must be hurdled, Mr. Parsons is concerned over 
the proposed pre-pharmacy training as suggested by the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


Mr. Parson's views are shared by a great number in the 
pharmaceutical field. But, if pharmacy is to maintain and 
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make progress in its standing as a profession, the problem 
becomes, not one of supplying numbers of, but quality in, 
pharmacists. Dr. George Moulton, president of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, speaking to the Southeastern 
Pharmacy Conference, has pointed out that the internal prob- 
lem now facing pharmacy is that of providing an adequate 
supply of well-trained pharmacists to maintain and advance 
the standing of professional pharmacy. An adequate supply 
of well-trained and professionally inclined pharmacists does 
not mean milling out graduates to serve as clerks in drug 
stores where salesmanship is the principal occupation. 


It is very doubtful that there is need to continue a per- 
capita-store-ratio of one pharmacy to two thousand people; 
in fact, this may be the most serious obstruction to the dig- 
nity of pharmacy. The pharmacutical needs of the population 
could be equally, if not better, served by one pharmacy to 
five thousand people. 


Fewer pharmacies would mean that there would be more 
real pharmaceutical service for each establishment. This 
could make it possible to eliminate general merchandise and 
create a professional atmosphere in the pharmacy. It might 
also encourage a higher type of individual to enter upon the 
study of pharmacy, for the duties would be more attractive. 


When there are fewer pharmacies there will be more phar- 
macists with genuine professional inclinations. These men, 
because they are professional, will be capable and ready to 
act in an advisory capacity such as falls within their sphere. 
They will have been trained and educated in a full four year 
course in a college of pharmacy with, possibly, one year of 
pre-pharmacy. Under such conditions there would be little to 
fear, as some have hinted, that future pharmacists will be- 
come little more than hired men serving as technical clerks. 


Pharmacy will move in accord with its educational require- 
ments and standards. Its aim must be to produce educated 
professional individuals. To attempt to turn out replacements 
for the too many pharmacies now in operation will be to stag- 
nate the position of pharmacy or even bring an ebb of its pro- 
fessional prestige. 

Leslie B. Barrett, 
University of Connecticut 
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The Pre-professional Year? 


There is no denying that the present trend of thought in 
connection with the pharmaceutical curriculum is toward the 
establishment of a pre-professional period during which the 
basic contributory sciences and the cultural subjects would be 
studied. The subsequent professional period would, then, be 
one of more intensive concentration in the chosen field of 
pharmaceutical endeavor than is possible under present con- 
ditions. As has been pointed out by many, the problems in- 
volved in erecting such a structure are varied and complex. 
While we have the medical and dental programs as models, 
it is obvious that pharmacy will have many problems peculiar 
to itself the solution of which will require the best thought 
and effort of the entire “body pharmaceutic.” No single 
group, not even the educators, is blessed with the ominscience 
requisite to bringing this effort to its most desirable fruition. 


In the planning and building, we must not fall into the 
common error of being dogmatic in thought and utterance. 
Why do we speak of a pre-professional year? Is one year of 
pre-professional training followed by four years of profession- 
al study the ideal arrangement? Might it be that, if a five 
year program is determined to be desirable, a division into 
two pre-professional and three professional years would 
achieve more satisfactory results? Further, will a five year 
program completely achieve the desired ends of producing 
better pharmacists and, in consqeuence, increasing the pres- 
tige of the profession? These and many other questions must 
be satisfactorily answered and can be so answered only if the 
most open-minded and sincere efforts of all are brought to 
bear. 


When the extent and content of such a program shall have 
been determined there will remain the problem of deciding 
what degree shall be awarded to the successful candidate. 
Probably there will be agreement that the present baccalau- 
reate degree, with its connotation of a four year curriculum, 
will not be satisfactory. Even now we hear the perennial 
suggestion that the degree of Doctor (of Pharmacal Science) 
be given consideration. It would appear that a doctoral de- 
gree should be awarded only if the requirements for it are 
comparable in every respect to those necessary for earning 
existing doctoral degrees. If any less is required the degree 
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will be impugned from the moment of its inception. We 
might very well be engulfed in a wave of granting of Doctor’s 
degrees for reasons other than those expressed in the phrase 
“honoris causa,” a condition which most certainly would not 
redound to the credit of the profession. To attempt to raise 
professional prestige by means of a substandard Doctorate is 
akin to lifting one’s self by boot straps of tissue paper. If a 
distinctive degree is desirable for graduates of a five year pro- 
gram it would seem much better to consider one such as Mas- 
ter of Pharmaceutical (or Pharmacal) Science. A precedent 
is found in the degree granted by colleges of business admin- 
istration for the completion of a five year program, namely 
the Master of Business Administration. This degree is dis- 
tinctive, specific, and respected. 


Having ultimately fashioned a program as nearly ideal as 
human resourcefulness is able, and having capped that pro- 
gram with an appropriate, distinctive, and respectable degree, 
we must not recline in Alexandrian self-satisfaction antici- 
pating the speedy arrival of the pharmaceutical millenium. 
Let those who have been disillusioned by the slowness of re- 
sults following the adoption of the four year curriculum and 
the B. S. in Pharmacy degree consider how small is the per- 
centage of the “body pharmaceutic” constituted by the grad- 
uates of the program and how relatively small is their influ- 
ence upon the actions of that body. Until the profession is 
composed predominantly of these people, progress may be ex- 
pected to be slow. The same will be true, in greater measure 
perhaps, of any future program. 

E. L. Cataline, 
University of Michigan 


The Bioassay Requirement 


There is no question but that there are difficulties in the 
teaching of biological assays. It is a specialized division of 
pharmacology which is itself a specialized subject dependent 
upon other prerequisite subjects. A school which wishes to 
give an adequate course must have not only a trained teacher 
but a special laboratory which cannot easily be used for teach- 
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ing the chemical and physical subjects which are generally 
associated with pharmacy. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that pharmacy administrators have asked if such a course is 
really necessary and not being completely convinced have cast 
around for a means of compromise with regard to it. 


It has been suggested that biological assays could be 
taught along with the course in pharmacology. This appears 
to be reasonable for admittedly no student who goes into re- 
tail pharmacy is ever going to do any biological assays. But 
if this line of reasoning were logically followed then courses 
such as chemical assays, microscopy and many others could 
likewise be eliminated and pharmaceutical education would in- 
deed be on the “trade school” level. It has also been suggest- 
ed that biological assays be made a graduate course but the 
same reasoning applies here. Why not make chemical assays 
and such similar courses which are beyond the basic course 
graduate courses? 


These arguments are, of course, defensive for I as a phar- 
macologist may be only defending a subject from which I 
draw my sustenance. Such chauvinism is too universal not 
to be found in pharmacy. So let us ask, “From what direc- 
tion is pharmaceutical progress to come in the next ten or 
twenty years?” I think that most who have given any thought 
to this subject will agree that it will come from the fields of 
synthetic chemistry and pharmacology. For example, we see 
penicillin being attacked on every hand by chemists to deter- 
mine its structure and accomplish its synthesis. Once this is 
done many related substances will be prepared. The evalua- 
tion of these will lie in the hands of the bacteriologist, the par- 
asitologist and the pharmacologist. The pharmacy curricu- 
lum is already well developed and receptive to the chemical 
side of this picture but if it is to play an important part in 
the development of the medical sciences in the next twenty 
years it must develop these biological fields. 


From the biological standpoint this means to me the teach- 
ing of zoology, physiology, pharmacology and a basic course 
in biological assays in the undergraduate years. Students 
who go into retail pharmacy wil! then have a comprehension 
of the events which they will see taking place in their gener- 
ation. Those who wish to go into pharmacological research 
will be prepared to do so. They can take a graduate course 
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in bioassay really worthy of the name. A graduate course is 
not one in which the assays of the USP and NF are carried 
out. This is routine material and in any other course such 
subject matter would be regarded by a graduate dean as defi- 
nitely undergraduate. The graduate course in bioassays would 
critically examine principles and investigate fundamentals. 
A graduate student should be taught the means by which to 
invent the bioassays of the future, for we must expect that 
our Ph. D.’s will do more than go into subordinate positions 
in a central laboratory. 
James M. Dille, 


University of Washington 


How Bioassay Came To Be 


In seeking to offer editorial comment upon the paper pre- 
sented by Dr. Hazleton and the rebuttal by Dr. Holck on the 
desirability of removing bioassay from the curriculum as a 
required course, I think it unwise to enter into a lengthy dis- 
cussion concerning the merits and demerits of either, but 
rather to review briefly the question of the origin of the Syl- 
labus subject, bioassay. 

For a great many years colleges of pharmacy required the 
teaching of materia medica, under which title the colleges of 
pharmacy had developed courses which were largely a cate- 
gorical review of official titles, synonyms, and doses of reme- 
dial agents of every known origin. Such courses often in- 
cluded chemistry, pharmacy, bacteriology, and in short they 
covered any subject matter which the school administrators 
thought might be encountered in state board examinations. 


As we began to rationalize our curricula, it immediately 
became apparent that a less general course covering the phar- 
macodynamic action of drug substances should more properly 
be classified under the heading of pharmacology, and that the 
extraneous subject matter of chemistry, pharmacy, etc., should 
be transferred to their proper places. The administrators of 
many colleges of pharmacy objected to the development of 
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pharmacology as a laboratory course; hence, there followed a 
compromise on the part of the Syllabus Committee members, 
and two course outlines were developed, one strictly didactic, 
the other strictly laboratory. Unfortunately, this laboratory 
course was given the more commercial title, bioassay, in an 
attempt to popularize its appeal and to satisfy certain phar- 
maceutical interests. 


It is clear that this compromise has led to confusion in 
the thinking of those persons charged with the responsibility 
of conducting a course in pharmacology, which should include 
didactic and laboratory requirements. If this thought is kept 
in mind, I am certain that our differences of opinion as to how 
the objective shall be reached will become insignificant. 


Ear! R. Serles, 
University of Illinois 


An Armed Forces Pharmacy-Civilian 
Pharmacy Riddle 


Why is it that through the years in America, pharmacy 
in its various phases has been viewed so differently by civil- 
ian and military interests? Why is it that often what would 
be considered of utmost importance in pharmacy by the one 
would at the same time be relegated to a position of minor 
importance by the other, and . . . strange as it may seem, vice 
versa? 


To point out in a measure what is meant by this, George 
Washington asked for and had high-ranking apothecaries in 
his army. Apothecaries held these commissions until 1821, at 
which time the positions were done away with by Congress. 
In 1825, the former duties of these high-ranking apothecaries 
were turned over to a medical purveyor, a qualified doctor of 
medicine. This change over might at first glance seem to rep- 
resent a new philosophy, but actually there was no great dif- 
ference involved. The apothecaries of the old army had been 
for the most part also, medically trained men. 


| 
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Apothecaries, medical purveyors, or medical supply offi- 
cers, whatever they have been called, in either the Army or 
the Navy, these officers have apparently been consistently 
men of medical school training, and the possessors of commis- 
sions. Duties of these men have been almost entirely, what 
might be called indirect or impersonal, pharmaceutical serv- 
ice. Pharmaceutical service, nevertheless, it must be regard- 
ed. For it is a commodity service and that commodity is med- 


ical supplies. 


On the other hand, when either of the armed forces re- 
quired compounding of prescriptions, these duties were usu- 
ally assigned to privates, apprentices, noncoms and petty offi- 


cers. 


This then apparently has been the consistent philosophy 
of the armed forces with respect to pharmacy. Medical sup- 
ply is a matter of great import and one which requires com- 
missioned officers. Compounding of prescriptions is of minor 
consequence and is worthy of specially-qualified men or of 
commissioned rank. ’ 


What then was going on in civilian pharmacy as this phi- 
losophy was developing in the armed services? The emphasis 
was in just the opposite direction. The prescriptionist was 
the one who must have higher education, have a period of 


- apprenticeship, and pass a state board examination, whereas 


these requirements did not necessarily devolve upon the phar- 
maceutical manufacturer or the indirect pharmaceutical sup- 


plier. 


It is peculiar that two such diametrically opposed philos- 
ophies concerning the same thing could grow up in the same 
great nation at the same time. Admittedly, both cannot be 
right. Both need not be entirely wrong. 

Possibly, just as in the present, more and more registered 
pharmacists are showing up in the ranks of those engaged in 
civilian pharmaceutical manufacturing and wholeselling, more 
and more registered pharmacists will in the future appear in 
the lists of commissioned medical supply officers in both our 
Army and our Navy. 

Ralph Bienfang, 
University of Oklahoma 
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How To Be Happy Though Unemployed 


Such a title is almost a first cousin to the time-worn one, 
“How to be Happy Though Married.” 


Brother Lyman suggests this title for this little essay ; but 
uses more words in the expressing of it. He says write, “On 
how one feels to be without a routine job, and not having to 
have one, and doing what one likes to do; and the joy of it 
all.” One would naturally expect a Presbyterian elder to be 
somewhat verbose and inclined toward prolixity. In the Epis- 
copal church one reads it from the book, period. 


Self-imposed unemployment is much easier to be borne 
than unemployment forced upon one. There be some, who 
profit not from reading; and who unlike the old-fashioned 
bride have made no mental preparation for this new state of 
life. 


The first reading I should recommend is that little collec- 
tion of essays by Jerome, entitled, “Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow,” with special concentration upon two of them, name- 
ly, “On Being Idle and On Being Hard Up.” The first lesson 
to be drawn from “On Being Idle” is what Jerome’s precep- 
tor said of him that “he never knew a boy who could do less 
work in more time,” one must practice this. In the essay, 
“On Being Hard Up,” I can do no better than to ask my read- 
ers to peruse the final paragraph meticulously. 


All my life I have practiced being lazy, therefore it is not 
too difficult to do nothing, say nothing, think nothing and ex- 
pect nothing. 


Like Eleanor, I have my days. A typical one would be, 
get up at 6:30 or 8:10. Help get breakfast and eat it, with- 
out help. Read the local paper. Shovel snow. Take a cat- 
nap. Take a walk, or in lieu thereof, make the rounds of the 
grocery and fruit stores looking for margarine of an especial! 
brand one can eat on corn bread: and trying to find fruit that 
has not been pinched and squeezed by the affectionate ladies 
who do the shopping. Return and eat luncheon and then per- 
haps, another catnap. Take another walk of two or three 
miles. Return and read the Chicago Tribune of that date or 
a day or two earlier. Write letters to such folks as Lyman. 
Shovel snow. Have dinner and then repair to a chair until 
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10:30 or 11 and read the Atlantic, a good detective, the Bible 
and perhaps something soothing like a David Grayson. This 
routine may be varied by extra exercises with the snow shovel 
or pro re nata. The reading may be varied according to taste. 
One must never, never think of pharmaceutical things. 


If one be a true pharmacist, which one of our eastern 
friends says, “Is a Jack of All Trades,” then one may look 
about for a house that has been leased for a period of years, 
where one may carpenter, paper, paint, plumb, glaze, sand- 
paper, rub with steel wool, shovel, sift, saw, clip, spade, rake 
and plant to one’s heart’s content. 


One may also telephone to, or call upon one’s friends, 
whether they like it or not, and they usually say they do, and 
that all takes time. One has to like “folks” to enjoy this 


sport. 


Sometimes too, when one least expects it, very unlike Mi- 
cawber’s experience, something comes up. Someone wants 
you to take a job—not often a position— and if one has been 
a teacher one must work upon one’s mental altitude so that a 
job may be taken with equanimity. The proper amount of 
time to spend upon outside employment is about one day per 
week; and remuneration must not be the first thing to con- 
sider, though it is an important item. 


One must develop a splendid conceit and know that with 
one exception, there is no such thing as an indispensable man. 
This is particularly true of ex-professors. One must get over 
the thrill of being offered positions. One must have thought 
out exactly what one would do in case the “old sugar bowl” 
becomes empty. This must be settled first, to produce real 
peace of mind and contentment. It will help if one carries all 
the old sweaters, shoes, suits, hats and other garments to a 
definite spot in the attic where now and then one may look 
them over and say, at least I may be clothed even if I am 
forced to take up “white winging.” 


One must learn to love the trees, flowers, little bees and 
all the neighbors’ dogs. One must have a cat by all means, 
for living with a cat produces a serenity not obtained other- 
wise. One never keeps a cat—one is graciously permitted to 
live in the same house with one. 


| 
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Some people rush to movies and listen to the radio, and 
dine out, and drink cocktails; but none of these things are ab- 
solutely necessary to contentment. 


This little essay would not be complete without adding that 
the greatest joy of unemployment, though if it be a sort of 
unholy pleasure, is to think much about the duties of one’s 
former colleagues. How they get up early, how they feel in 
the morning after having attended a midnight meeting of 
some local drug association, how they must confer with the 
president, how they must advise some student who hears but 
does not understand, how they must write a wonderful arti- 
cle, how they must make a thrilling speech, how they must 
receive compliments with a smile and not smirk, and how they 
must do numberless other things which one in a smug man- 
ner may say to himself—none of these things do I have to do 
anymore—deo gratias, period again. This attitude makes for 
contentment. Mack Topley thought one could not be cheerful, 
or rather that there is no virtue in cheerfulness, unless one 
first overcomes something. That is not entirely true if one 
has learned real contentment. When one reaches the day of 
self appointed retirement, one must forget all childish things 
—especially mottoes like “Count that day lost—” and so on. 


The best advice I can give a teacher is to get out before 
your colleagues all crave your job (too much) and before they 
call you the old man. Then when you come back to visit for- 
mer scenes all the pretty girl students, all the faculty wives 
and wives of others will receive you in true biblical fashion— 
with a kiss—and verily that is happiness and contentment. 


Edward Spease, 
3051 Searborough Road, Cleveland 


THE INDEX FOR VOLUME VIII 


Many inquiries have come to the editor about the index for volum: 
VIII. Apparently many subscribers have overlooked the fact that the 
index for the completed volumes must be compiled after the October 
number has been mailed. The index for the last volume is alwavs sent 
out as a supplement to the following January number. ‘ 

F The index for volume VIII, like all other indexes since the publi- 
cation of the Journal was undertaken, has been prepared by Professor 
Zada M. Cooper. Due to her devoted and untiring service, readers can 
be assured that everything of importance in the volume can be located 
in the index.—Editor. 
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The Five-Year Course 


A.resolution from the committee on post-war planning 
adopted at the Cleveland meeting reads “That a committee be 
appointed to bring in recommendations next year for the date 
when the new pre-pharmacy curriculum may be put into ef- 
fect. The Syllabus Committee is asked to develop in the in- 
terim a curriculum for the lengthened course.” The adoption 
of this resolution indicates how incompletely we do our work 
in wartime during hurried conferences. 


The records show that the Association has never voted to 
institute a pre-pharmacy curriculum. In fact the subject has 
never been carefully studied or even debated in our meetings. 
The suggestion that the pharmacy course should be length- 
ened to five years has been made on numerous occasions. It 
has been suggested that the added year should be a pre-phar- 
macy year; others have suggested that a post B. S. year lead- 
ing to the M. S. degree would be more advantageous. Some 
believe that the B. S. degree should be retained until our prac- 
tices under it are further perfected and a few have suggest- 
ed that we should revert to a two or three year course. 


What is the wise course to pursue? Should we pattern 
our educational program after that of medicine with empha- 
sis on the so-called liberal subjects in pre-pharmacy years and 
a concentration on applied subjects in the professional course 
or should we follow the pattern of the biological, chemical and 
physical sciences with the liberal subjects dispersed through- 
out the curriculum and subsequent specialization through 
graduate study. Before these questions can be adequately an- 
swered we need to ask of ourselves concerning the courses in 
our curricula: who wants them? What are they good for? 
Is there a real demand for this teaching or specialty in the 
trade, industry or profession which is taking our products, or 
is this course in scholarship, science, or technic continued as 
a part of pharmacy training by inertia? Is the course to be 
lengthened to permit the teaching of new concepts and new 
technics in science and technology or is the objective to treat 
a even greater abundance of subject matter? Might not the 
present curriculum be overhauled in such a manner that room 
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can be made for new advances by the elimination of the ob- 
solete ? 


Before our Association arrives at a definite decision on a 
five year course, we must be able to thoroughly justify the 
expense and time required of young people who wish to enter 
the profession; we must be able to show that we have in our 
schools the elaboration of physical plant, the modern fine 
equipment and instruments demanded in modern science, and 
above all the well qualified faculties to give the instruction. 
The cost of pharmaceutical education and apprenticeship to 
students and to the public also must be justifiable on the basis 
of the health services rendered by pharmacists. We do not 
want cheap pharmaceutical or cheap practitioners of pharma- 
cy; but we do need to demand that all the economies that are 
reasonable and possible during the period of pharmaceutical 


training are considered. 
Glenn L. Jenkins 


An Appreciation 


I do not know how to express my appreciation 
of the action of the Association in making me an 
honorary member. Often I have wished that I 
were gifted in the use of the English language so 
that I might put my thoughts and feelings into 
beautiful words, but wishing does not help much. 
I know that a great honor has been bestowed 
upon me, one that will add much to the many 
pleasant memories of the years that I was active 
in the work of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy. I can only say, I thank you. 


Zada M. Cooper 


| 
| 
| 
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When in December, 1944, the Council of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association elected Robert P. Fischelis sec- 
retary, it did one of the smartest things that has been done in 
a quarter of a century and bespeaks well for the judgment of 
the group of men in control. The comments, however, on this 
action which have appeared in the pharmaceutical press have 
to the writer, at least, been disappointing. They have been dig- 
nified to be sure, but they have been severely formal. Even 
the announcement in the Association’s official journal reads 
as if it might have been lifted bodily out of Who’s Who or the 
American Men of Science. But the occasion demands some- 
thing more than mere mention. It deserves to be charged 
with a good measure of enthusiasm and it deserves a touch of 
the humanistic and so does Bob Fischelis. 


Perhaps my colleagues have left this for me to do because 
having never held an official position in the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, I represent the rank and file of Amer- 
ican pharmacy and can speak as such. Furthermore, having 
been acknowledged pharmacy’s best-dressed man (Dean Er- 
nest Little dissenting), I feel justified in speaking for the 
pharmaceutical aristocracy, the upper 400. Another reason 
why I should be spokesman on this occasion, is my relation- 
ship in days gone by to Bob Fischelis himself. That relation- 
ship has always been a friendly one and regard for each oth- 
er’s opinions has been mutual. We have fought many battles 
together and we are the only men in American Pharmacy who 
have spent the night together in the bridal chamber of the 
Ritz-Carlton in the city of his nativity. No one need to be sur- 
prised that I hold him affectionately in my esteem. Further- 
more, we have many things in common, chief among which is 
that tea is our favorite beverage and we are disliked by a very 
considerable number of very wholesome and capable, and to 
us very lovable people. We hold nothing against anyone for 
this attitude. It is our own responsibility. We have the habit 
of thinking out loud. It was born in me on the range; Bob ac- 
quired the characteristic. He is more western than eastern. 
In fact, he married western. Thinking out loud does not make 
people love you, but nothing is so effective as such thinking 
when it is constructive and that is the kind of thinking Bob 
Fischelis does and that is the kind of thinking that the Amer- 
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ican Pharmaceutical Association or any other pharmaceutical 
association needs just now. (Incidentally that is the kind of 
thinking that this nation needs just now if it is to remain 
free.) 


American pharmacy is today standing on the threshold of 
a new era of great opportunity and service if we take advan- 


tage of the setting. 


It is hardly necessary to tabulate the remarkable advances 
that have taken place in the last quarter of a century within 
our own ranks in our way of thinking and acting and in our 
relationships toward, and with cultural, educational, scientific 
and professional bodies and governmental agencies. We have 
shown a constant improvement. Our effort toward the im- 
provement of our educational system and the standardization 
of our educational institutions and promulgation of legislative 
measures to make safer and more efficient pharmaceutical 
practice and community service is winning the approbation 
of the public on all levels. In the state of Iowa there is today 
more than five hundred pharmacists that are conducting drug 
stores on a highly professional basis and the number is on the 
increase. This is only an example of what is taking place 
throughout the nation. While this trend is more rapid in some 
localities than in others, I know of no place where the trend is 
downward. 


This war has rendered a great service to pharmacy in 
bringing into the open the attitude of the retail druggist 
toward professional education and practice. When the defer- 
ment of students of pharmacy was limited, when the educa- 
tional standards and the standards for pharmaceutical prac- 
tice seemed to be endangered, the retail druggists of America 
rose singly and in convention assembled, against the lowering 
of the present standards. Then we knew not only the back- 
bone but the whole structure of American pharmacy was safe 
and sound. 


I recall that many years ago the beloved Henry P. Hynson 
of Baltimore prayed annually for some pharmaceutical Moses 
to appear and lead American pharmacy into the promised 
land. We now stand on the border of that land and there is 
more hope for success when the rank and file are of one mind 
than with a single or one or two or three leaders who are of 
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one mind, but do not have the support of the multitude. It is 
time for the American Pharmaceutical Association to move in. 


Dr. Frederick Lascoff, distinguished son of an illustrious 
father, has recently said that “In order to make the American 
Pharmaceutical Association the most respected association in 
the country, every pharmacist must become an active mem- 
ber,” and Dr. Lascoff is right. 


I do not mean at all to be critical. I say it with the best 
of intentions and the kindliest spirit. It has always seemed to 
me that the policy of the Association has been one of appease- 
ment. One of keeping things well oiled and going smoothly, 
until] the membership almost assumes an attitude apologetic. 
In all this I may be wrong. Nevertheless, when this feeling 
has taken root in a lot of men there must be a reason. No 
nation has become a power on a declining birthrate and no 
organization can become a national force without accessions to 
its ranks. What pharmacy needs is a program, aggressive 
and fighting, that will appeal to virile men and which is sound 
to the core. 


The soul of any organization is the secretary. In that of- 
ficial and in that office must be centralized every available re- 
source. In that office must the final pattern be cut and the 
form moulded; that demands capable, constructive, creative 
leadership. Robert P. Fischelis has been chosen secretary of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. He has achieved 
that position through sheer ability. No man in American 
pharmacy thinks more clearly than he; no man thinks farther 
ahead than he; no man thinks more constructively than he; 
no man in American pharmacy has shown greater courage 
than he; no man in American pharmacy has a keener or more 
saving sense of humor than he; no man has a better under- 
standing of the needs of pharmaceutical education and prac- 
tice than he; no man has a greater will to do than he. If Rob- 
ert P. Fischelis is given the cooperation, support and the free- 
dom which he deserves and which the office demands, the 
American Pharmaceutical Association will move in and take 
the land. 


After having said what I have complimentary of the wis- 
dom and good judgment of the Council of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, it is painful to have to say that some- 
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times it manifests atavistic tendencies. That is true if the 
recent rumor is true that a decision has been made that the 
annual meeting should be held sometime the first half of Sep- 
tember in the city of Brotherly Love. There is no objection 
to the place, but a more inappropriate time could not be chos- 
en than the period named. A period which comes or is adja- 
cent to the opening of the school system of the United States 
from the kindergarten to the professional and graduate levels. 
This period bars from the attendance at the annual meeting 
that great mass of our young men who constitute our teaching 
faculties and research workers and who constitute the very 
soul of the teachers’ conferences and the scientific section. 
A second rumor is going around that the plan has been re- 
scinded, but it is hoped that a definite decision is made soon 
as to time and place so that plans and programs can be made. 
Lack of decision as to time and place of meeting since the De- 
troit convention in 1941, has been a serious handicap to the 
work of all associations concerned. 


The question has been raised a number of times as to 
whether our scientific and educational meeting should be post- 
poned in order to relieve travel congestion and aid the war 
effort. This type of propaganda is bunkum. There has never 
been a time when it was so important to keep our educational 
and research programs going as at the present, and con- 
ventions are an important factor in accomplishing this end. 
I have seen too much needless riding on trains since thé turn 
of the year to think that agreat deal of effort is being made 
to curb unnecessary traffic and as long as it is possible for 
dogs to replace fighting men on government transports; as 
long as it is possible for 400,000,000 cigarettes to get passage 
on a safe conduct ship to Sweden and as long as it is possible 
for one man to charter an airplane to half span a continent to 
attend the funeral of a notorious criminal, it should be pos- 
sible to obtain transportation space to attend scientific and 
educational meetings that have for their objectives the plan- 
ning of a free educational system in a post-war world. If it 
is not, there is something about our civilization that does not 
make sense. 


There is an article published in the December, 1944, num- 
ber of The Scientific Monthly that every individual engaged 
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in pharmaceutical education and research should read. The 
title is “The Brave New World Again” and the author is Dr. 
Charles F. Mullett of the department of history of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. The article is a keen analysis of the re- 
sponsibilities of both university administrators and research 
workers in war times. The reading of it will help many of 
those holding university positions and have been troubled in 
making a decision as to what is their patriotic duty. We quote 
briefly.—‘“‘When the lack of students( because of the war) 
offered scholars the excellent opportunity to pursue their own 
investigations, many universities instead of taking advantage 
of that situation thrust their professors into the army pro- 
grams, the least rewarding instruction in many cases that 
ever man could offer. The demands were so tiring that re- 
search terminated, and in fact so great a fatigue, moral as 
well as physical, came over some men that they had not re- 
covered for months afterward. Professors were, of course, in 
some measure to blame for their own predicament. Through- 
out the war they have in all too many instances eagerly 
dropped the work of a lifetime—the experience, knowledge, 
and interests of twenty years or more—to piddle. They have 
run off to Washington or anywhere else that would provide 
escape from daily pursuit of learning. They wanted to con- 
tribute to the war effort, yes, but what a betrayal of learning 
that it became more important to engage in large-scale dood- 
ling than to advance the boundaries of their fields of knowl- 
edge.” 


In other words it may show the highest degree of patriot- 
ism to stay by one’s job for which he is trained, but the whole 
article should be read to appreciate the soundness of the phil- 
osophy expressed. 


Another article which should be given careful study by the 
pharmaceutical group is “The History of Science in Postwar 
Education” by Dr. Henry E. Sigerist of The Johns Hopkins 
University and printed in the November 10, 1944, number of 
Science. He says in part,—‘History is not a luxury. The 
knowledge and views we have of our past are the most power- 
ful driving forces of our life. Every situation in which we 
find ourselves, every event that takes place, whether it be a 
world war, a revolution, a strike or merely the enactment of 
a city ordinance, are all the result of certain developments and 
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trends. We are usually not aware of them and are therefore 
often surprised when the events take place. The historical 
analysis that makes these developments and trends conscious, 
that reveals the factors that have led to a given situation, per- 
mits us to understand what is happening around us and helps 
us to act more intelligently. 


“Science has played such a tremendous part in shaping 
our world and is bound to play an increasingly important part 
in the world of tomorrow that it is impossible to understand 
historical developments without considering science. It is 
strange, therefore, that there are still text-books of history in 
which the word science hardly occurs. 


“Science has not only revolutionized our economic life but 
has also profoundly influenced our views of life, our religion, 
philosophy, literature and art. It is impossible to understand 
the naturalist school without knowing Claude Bernard, the 
physiologist. The influence of Darwin is still widely felt. In 
other words, from whatever angle we approach history we 
are bound to encounter sooner or later the phenomenon, 
science. 


“The historical analysis will also explain the frustrations 
of science. Why is it that in times of war we are willing to 
make free use of science, while as soon as peace is achieved we 
refuse, or so far at least have refused, to apply principles of 
science to the basic processes of social life, to production, dis- 
tribution and consumption? 


“If the teaching of history is to be more than an intellec- 
tual recreation, if it is meant to help young people to under- 
stand the world in which they live and to play their part in it 
intelligently, it must by necessity include the history of sci- 
ence, which must become an integral part of all phases of his- 
torical instruction.” 


Dr. Sigerist then shows the value of introducing the teach- 
ing of the history of sciences on al] educational levels. He 
shows the need of special training for teachers and investi- 
gators in the history of science and what the qualifications 
should be, and ends the discussion with,—‘‘The war has ruth- 
lessly destroyed many values; but just as it has cleared slums 
and made room for better housing, it has also cleared or at 
least exposed educational slums and has opened the way for 
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improvements. It is to be hoped that in planning for postwar 
education, the men who are at the head of our great institu- 
tions of learning will avail themselves of the opportunities 
that the history of science offers for training the citizens of 
tomorrow.” 


The article is timely for us since we are anticipating in the 
not too distant future the revamping of the pharmaceutical 
curriculum. 


Two outstanding reports were read at the Cleveland meet- 
ing that deserve more than a casual reading, they deserve an 
intensive study. One is the inspiring and scholarly report of 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education written 
by Secretary DuMez which fixes the range and sets the sights 
and perfects the aim to attain the objectives of pharmaceutical 
education. There is meat in that report to challenge the best 
of talents in American pharmacy and appeal to the coming 
generations of students as being worthwhile. The other one is 
the report of the committee appointed to study the problems 
confronting pharmaceutical education in the post-war period. 
This report represents an exhaustive study. Some criticism 
has appeared as to the wisdom of publishing so long a report. 
But this report represents the best thought of a cross-section 
of American pharmacy and presents the thoughts of a lot of 
men who are thinking out loud. And the value of a thought 
depends largely upon the name that is attached to it and the 
record that name has made. Anonymous thoughts like anon- 
ymous letters command but little attention. It is impossible 
for any one man to analyze the thoughts and experiences pre- 
sented in such a comprehensive study and give the results a 
true evaluation. The material collected by the committee has 
been severely edited to remove everything not bearing upon 
the subject matter under study, but in no way has it affected 
the viewpoint of the person responsible for the statement. 
The student of pharmaceutical education who wants to grasp 
the problems of and the trends in pharmaceutical education of 
the post-war period will find the study of this complete report 
very much worthwhile. Those who are not interested will 
find more entertainment by reading the fine print in the Read- 
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ers Digest. The Editor offers no apologies for the publication 
of the complete report. 


The Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Science per- 
formed a commendable and worthy act when it bestowed the 
Doctor of Pharmacy degree upon Mr. John A. Goode, of Ashe- 
ville, at the October commencement. Dr. Goode’s address on 
that occasion was pregnant with idealism of the highest order 
and with a philosophy that is sound to the core and bears out 
the oft-repeated statement of the Editor, that there is quite 
as much idealism within the ranks of retail pharmacy as there 
is in the educational group. 

Rufus A. Lyman 


The governmental forms and certain mechanics of democracy are 
merely incidental in the government’s success. The idealism behind 
the democratic form of government is what determines whether it will 
be a success. Democracy is based on faith. Spiritual and mental 
considerations in life after all are the most important ones.—C. S. 
Boucher, Chancellor, University of Nebraska. 


The accelerated programs have meant great responsibilities as well 
as heavy burdens for most faculty members. Neither corresponding 
adjustments of salary nor vacations could be considered. We shall re- 
turn to the two-semester system on February 1, 1945, with the firm 
knowledge that “acceleration” is no substitute for an education in 
which maturity as well as effort plays a part. The truth is inescapa- 
ble that it takes time to think. The so-called leisure of college stu- 
dents and faculty is a myth.—Isaiah Bowman, President, John Hopkins 
University. 

A new unit-type hospital car has been designed and is now being 
built for use in the United States. It is ten feet longer, is air-condi- 
tioned, accommodates 38 patients and attendant personnel. Each car 
has two rows of triple-tiered beds, two compartments with three beds 
each, a stainless steel kitchen equipped with refrigeration, ice cream 
cabinet and coal range; a receiving room with four foot side doors for 
loading and unloading litter patients; two roomettes, each with toilet 
and shower, for the medical staff or seriously ill patients; and a bag- 
gage compartment. The car also carries a modern pharmacy unit and 
sterilizing equipment and in case of emergency either the receiving 
room or one of the roomettes can be converted quickly into an operat- 
ing room. The Glenon-type, steel-frame beds are adjustable and un- 
occupied center bunks can be dropped to provide seating accommoda- 
tions for ambulatory patients. 
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I have given a great deal of thought to the future development of 
our colleges of pharmacy and I am convinced that in most of them, we 
need a different organization, one which will give true autonomy and 
more authority to the pharmacy staff. The greatest difficulty in secur- 
ing this autonomy at the present time seems to me to be due to the 
fact that many institutions feel that all that is necessary to establish 
an organization for the course in pharmacy is to incorporate in the 
college of arts and sciences a department of pharmacy. We must find 
some way to overcome this feeling. The only way that I can see at 
present is to insist on having pharmaceutically trained men in some 
of the other departments, such as chemistry, botany, bacteriology, bio- 
chemistry, physics. I believe we would be justified in insisting upon 
this because the instruction which pharmacy students should receive in 
these other departments must be more or less applied to pharmacy. 
The teachers in these subjects should, therefore, be trained in pharmacy 
as well as in the subject which they are teaching so that they can ap- 
ply the subject matter to pharmacy. 


I also agree wholly with you on the matter of securing funds for 
research. It has been my experience that it is comparatively easy to 
obtain funds for research when you have members of your teaching 
staff who have shown that research can be done under adverse condi- 
tions with little or no funds. In my opinion, the real reason why re- 
search is not being done in more of our colleges of pharmacy is be- 
cause faculty members are not quaiified to do work of this kind or 
because they are too lazy to undertake it. What we need is more and 
better qualified teachers on our faculties, and they are going to be very 
difficult to secure for sometime in the future. 


Baltimore, Maryland A. G. DuMeEz 
January 5, 1945 


No doubt other deans receive letters from applicants who state 
they have ailments or deformities, or when the applicant arrives we 
find he is minus a leg, a hand, or has bad hearing or poor speech. 
What do we do with these applicants? If we accept them, are we fair 
te the profession? If we refuse admittance, are we fair to the appli- 
cant? 


Recently I read of a young lady receiving her degree in dentistry 
although she had lost both arms in an accident in her sophomore year, 
(I believe it was.) How could such a person compete with her fellow 
students? Sad as this case is, I began thinking of the justice needed 
on both sides and came to the conclusion that the university failed in 
its obligations by granting that degree. Perhaps I am wrong, but I 
cannot understand why it should be done. 


Returning to pharmacy, are we fair to the public if we accept for 
study, then, graduate young people who are not physically fit to cater 
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to the ills of man, We are now about to discuss limitation of enroll- 
ments in our pharmacy colleges and I wonder if such a regulation could 
be made as one of the limiting factors. No doubt with the returning 
service men we will have many cases of this kind to contend with and 
many of us are going to be faced with the problem of what to do and 
still be fair and just. As a result, I am wondering if other deans are 
thinking of the same problem and what can be done. Can we get some 
uniformity of opinion or action on such cases? 


New Orleans JOHN F. McCLoskKey 


January 18, 1945 


To the Editor: 
I have at hand a letter from Mr. Harry H. Pierson, Assistant Chief, 


Exchange and Liaison Branch, Division of Cultural Cooperation, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C., under date of December 18, with 
an excerpt from a communication from the American Embassy at San- 
tiago, Chile, transmitting a request presented by a group of students 
from the School of Chemistry and Pharmacy of the University of Chile 
for an exchange of their publications with those of similar institutions 
in the United States. I am attaching, herewith, a copy of this excerpt. 
I would like to recommend that you include this in the next issue of the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education with the suggestion 
that colleges of pharmacy which issue a publication and are willing to 
place the South American institution listed on their exchange list write 
directly to these South American institutions, advising them accord- 
ingly. 

I will appreciate a prompt reply from you, as Editor of the Jour- 
nal, indicating whether or not you will include this excerpt in the next 


issue of the Journal so that I may report to Mr. Pierson. 
Columbus. Ohio B. V. CHRISTENSEN, Chairman 


January 11, 1945 Executive Committee 
THE EXCERPT 
EMBASSY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
No. 9889 Sanitago, Chile, May 31, 1944 


Subject: Request of School of Chemistry and Pharmacy, University 
of Chile, for exchange of publications 


The Honorable 
Secretary of State. 


The Arnbassador has the honor to report that a group of students 
from the School of Chemistry and Pharmacy of the University of Chile 
called at the office of the cultural relations attaché to request an ar- 
rangement for exchange of their publications with those of universities 
in the United States. 


| 
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The following universities in Chile are interested in this exchange: 


Universidad de Chile 
Excuela de Quimica y Farmacia 
Vicuna MacKenna 20 
Sanitago, Chile 


(Publishes two monthly reviews: La Farmacia Chilena 
and Revista de Chemica y Farmacia. Also, offers the 
theses of its graduates for exchange.) 


Escuela de Quimica y Farmacia 


Universidad de Concepcion 


Concepcion, Chile Publish a 
monthly 
Universidad de Concepcién review 
Escuela de Ingenieria Quimica 
Concepcion, Chile J 


Universidad Técnica Federico Santa Maria 
Escuela de Quimica y Farmacia 
Valparaiso, Chile 
(Publishes a monthly review: Ciencia.) 


* 


PLEASE 


Please advise this Embassy as soon as an exchange arrangement 
is effected with outstanding schools of chemistry and pharmacy in the 
United States. 

D. R. H. 


We are getting somewhere when at the request of Dr. Robert P. 
Fischelis. Surgeon General Parran—through, Dr. R. C. Williams, As- 
sistant Surgeon General, Bureau of Medical Services, has indicated 
that he would be glad to have an informal survey made by the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association of the activities of the Service for the 
purpose of determining if more extensive and effective use can be made 
of pharmacists in connection with the various activities of the Public 
Health Service. 


At the University of Montana the faculty has been placed on a 
twelve months basis with additional pay amounting to the regular sum- 
mer session salaries with every eighth quarter off on full pay. 


According to a release by the board of pharmacy of New Jersey, 
9,406,068 prescriptions were compounded by 1658 pharmacies reporting. 
There has been a yearly increase in the number since 1939 when 
6,403,994 were compounded by 1725 pharmacies reporting. 


| 
| 
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Notes and News 


University of Colorado, College of Pharmacy.—The total enrollment 
for the term beginning November was 42 of which 20 were new stu- 
dents, freshmen or transfers.—At the October commencement, four stu- 
dents were given degrees. John Alexander Biles was graduated with 
“honors,” and Eleanor Street Noble with “special honors.” Mr. Biles 
is now enrolled in the graduate school and is assisting in the depart- 
ment of food, drug and sanitary chemistry.—Prof. Carl Burgman spoke 
on “Synthetic Rubber” at the initiation banquet of Phi Delta Chi on 
January 6.—Colonel Homer C. Washburn, dean emeritis, was recently 
appointed to serve on the Selective Service Board of Boulder County. 
Dean Washburn has, in recent months, delivered several addresses to 
the American Legion and other groups in Colorado communities.— 
Prof. David W. O’Day recently attended a meeting of the officers of 
the State Association at Denver at which was discussed legislation 
which will be introduced at the current session of the legislature. The 
chief item discussed was a bill which will eliminate the licensing of 
assistant pharmacists in Colorado. The bill has already received the 
approval of the state association.—The administrative committee which 
operates the college of pharmacy is investigating the possibility of pro- 
viding practical store-apprentice for senior students in local drug stores 
in cooperation with and under the supervision of the local druggists. 
A plan is in partial effect at present and some students are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered them. Complete details of the plan 
have not been agreed upon, 


University of Connecticut, College of Pharmacy.—Three trustees of 
the college died during the. closing months of 1944. Luin B. Switzer 
died at his home in Green Farms on November 10. He also served as 
state chemist for many years and conducted a pharmacy at Westport. 
Dr. Dwight H. Stoughton died on September 16. He was a graduate 
in medicine of McGill University and operated a professional phar- 
macy in Hartford where he was formerly associated with the late Dr. 
Curtis P. Gladding. Hugh B. Beirne died on December 26, in New 
Haven, the city of his birth. He had been a trustee of the school since 
its organization, was secretary of the state pharmacy commission and 
was a former president of the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists.—Prizes for excellence in scholarship have been awarded to Jo- 
seph E. Murphy and D. Max Galinsky. Melvin Prawdzik, the honor 
student in the class of 1936, has been reported killed in action in Italy. 
—Ten students withdrew during the first semester chiefly for induction 
into the armed forces. The total registration is now sixty-five, of 
which forty-seven are women.—Prof. N. W. Fenney spoke on “Isotonic 
Eye Preparations” recently before the Connecticut Association for the 
Advancement of Professional Pharmacy and Dean Johnson addressed 
the Willimantic Rotary Club in November.—Dr. Frederick Lascoff was 
the guest speaker at a special meeting held in celebration of National 
Pharmacy Week. Dr. Lascoff said, “That making pharmacy a recog- 
nized profession depends on brushing away the barnacles, not just one 
week, but fifty-two weeks in the year.” Also, “In order to make the 
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American Pharmaceutical Association the most respected association in 
the country, every pharmacist must become an active member.” 


Drake University, Coliege of Pharmacy.—Dean George E. Crossen has 
resigned to accept an appointment as dean of the school of pharmacy 
of Oregon State College at Corvallis—A gift of $100,000 for a new 
pharmacy building at Drake has been announced by President Harmon. 
The gift was made by the F. W. Fitch Company. Mr. F. W. Fitch at 
one time served as president of the Des Moines College of Pharmacy. 
Members of the Fitch family and several individuals of the Fitch or- 
ganization are alumni of Drake and have long been identified with and 
interested in the institution. It is commendable the way the organiza- 
tion is supporting pharmaceutical education in that university. 


Duquesne University, School of Pharmacy.—Prof. Ralph R. Kreuer 
has resigned from the pharmacy staff to join the Eli Lilly Organiza- 
tion in the Pittsburgh district. 


University of Florida, School of Pharmacy.—Dr. L. D. Edwards has 
resigned to accept a position at Purdue. At a formal dinner tendered 
him and his family, the Women’s Auxiliary of the Florida State Phar- 
maceutical Association presented them a gift of Fostoria crystal. Dr. 
Edwards has written a series of bulletins on pharmacology for the 
Florida Bureau of Professional Relations which were distributed to all 
the physicians and pharmacists of the state.—William S. Merrell and 
Co. have established an undergraduate scholarship fund.—Approximate- 
ly fifty pharmaceutical houses have donated new products for use in 
the course in New Remedies.— Mr. George R. Fessenden of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has given a three weeks course at 
the university on the mounting of plant and animal specimens in mod- 
ern plastics. Faculty members in all divisions of the university took 
part in this course. 


State University of lowa, College of Pharmacy.— Marjorie L. Moburg, 
39, resigned her position as hospital pharmacist in the University Hos- 
pitals to make her home with her father. Harry W. Austin, °40, was 
named hospital pharmacist. Delpha L. Donner, ’42, returned from re- 
tail employment to become associate hospital pharmacist. Mrs. Robert 
Wiley (Lois Sample, ’40) is assisting part-time in the pharmacy. 


University of Kansas, School of Pharmacy.—Kappa Epsilon and Kappa 
Psi held joint pledging services on Saturday evening, January 31. Kap- 
pa Psi has elected Dr. Roy A. Bowers as its faculty advisor.—The sen- 
ior students in dispensing pharmacy have been participating in a pre- 
scription survey in the local drug stores under the supervision of Dr. 
Bowers. The students are finding their experience very interesting and 
a valuable adjunct to their school work.—Miss Ruth Anderson has ac- 
cepted a position as instructor in pharmacy. Since graduation she has 
worked as pharmacist in a professional pharmacy in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.—Prof. George L. Burroughs, for- 


merly associate in pharmacognosy died on January 14, 1945. He retired 
in 1942 after almost forty years of service. As a major in the Ameri- 
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can Red Cross he was in charge of the distribution of medical supplies 
for that organization during the first World War and following the war 
he assisted in the rehabilitation of many European and Asiatic coun- 
tries —On December 13 Dr. Heber W. Youngken addressed the Boston 
Horticultural Club on the subject, “The Role of Medicinal Plants and 
Medicines in the War Effort.”—Mrs. Gladys Redfern James, official lec- 
turer for the Oxford Medicinal Plants Scheme, has been appointed vis- 
iting lecturer in pharmacognosy for the second semester.—Dr. Leon A. 
Thompson recently spoke before a meeting of the heads of the depart- 
ments of Latin of the Boston high schools on “The Teaching of Phar- 
maceutical Latin.”—There are now approximately 650 graduates in mil- 
itary service and a study is now being made of their wishes regarding 
a post-war education and employment. The post-war plans of the school 
will be based upon the information obtained.—The W. S. Merrell Com. 
has established a scholarship which pays $900 over a period of four 
years and S. D. Hicks and Son have given one which pays the under- 
graduate $100 a year and is to be awarded annually.—For the session 
of 1945-46, two fellowships will be available and although the appoint- 
ments are on the yearly basis, they may be held for two years. The 
stipend for the first year is $800 and $1,000 for the second. 


University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy.—There are about 60 stu- 
dents enrolled in the college at the beginning of the winter quarter.— 
The curriculum is undergoing extensive revision in preparation for the 
school year 1945-46.—Dr. C. V. Netz discussed sulfa drugs and vitamins 
in dental practice at the midwinter clinic of the Ramsey County Dental 
Society in St. Paul.—The state board of pharmacy conducted licentiate 
examinations in Wulling Hall during the week of January 8. 


University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy.—Dr. Donald M. Pace, 
associate professor of physiology, spoke on “The Production of Growth- 
Promoting Substance by Living Cells,” to an open meeting of the Ne- 
braska chapter of the Sigma Xi on January 16.—Dean R .A. Lyman 
attended the pharmacy program at the Center for Continuation Study 
at the University of Minnesota on January 29, 30, and 31. He was 
the guest speaker for the program.—Four students were graduated 
from the college with Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree. Midori 
Sakamoto was graduated “With Distinction.” 


University of North Carolina, Schoo! of Pharmacy.—At the December 
commencement, fourteen students received the bachelor’s degree.—The 
university authorities have released the information that a new build- 
struction, will be fireproof with adequate space and modern facilities 
date. The building will be specifically planned for pharmaceutical in- 
stitution, will be firepreof with adequate space and modern facilities 
and will be located in the area with its companions and contributory 
sciences of medicine, biology and public health. 


North Dakota State College, School of Pharmacy.— Mary Gronlund, Bar- 
bara Holcomb, Inez Kastner and Quentin Lindquest have been elected 
members of the national honorary society of Phi Kappa Phi. 
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University of Oklahoma, School of Pharmacy.._A number of books, 
some by purchase and some as gifts from friends, have been added to 
the library.—The sum of $500 has been donated by the state board of 
pharmacy to be used as fellowships to deserving students.—Gifts of 
pharmaceuticals for the practice drug store have been received from 
the Burroughs-Wellcome and the Pitman-Moore companies. — Adelia 
Pierce has been initiated into Rho Chi.—The library has been redecorat- 
ed with a lime-green shade.—Professor Ina Griffith has resigned from 
the staff of the department of pharmacy and Miss Blanche Sommes has 
been advanced to the rank of assistant professor. 


The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science.—Dr. E. Fullerton 
Cook has been in England attending an international conference which 
was held under the auspices of the League of Nations Standards Com- 
mission for the purpose of the standarization of penicillin.—The Phila- 
delphia Drug Exchange has instituted an award to be known as’ the 
Procter Medal for distinguished service in the field of pharmacy. Dr. 
Ivor Griffith has been designated as the first recipient.—Dr. Griffith has 
been re-elected president of the Middle States Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation and has ben named to act in an advisory capacity to the health 
department of the city of Philadelphia. Dr. J. W. E. Harrison has 
been appoirted on the health committee——Dr. Madeline O. Holland, 
librarian, has been named treasurer of the newly organized Science 
Technology Group of the Special Librarians Association of Philadel- 
phia.—An interesting and unique event occurred recently when the 
alumnae of the school entertained at dinner the undergraduate women 
students now attending classes in the four major fields of study offered 
on the undergraduate level.—Russell Brillhart has joined the staff of 
the department of biology, having come from the William A. Merrell 
Company.—A “refresher course” for retail pharmamcists will be held 
on May 7, 8, and 9.—Prof. L. F. Tice has been elected president of the 
Philadelphia branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


The State College of Washington.—Dr. Wilson Compton became the 
third president of the State College of Washington on January 1, 1945. 
Dr. Compton is one of the brothers in the famous Compton family and 
comes to his new position with a record of great achievements and 
promise for the future.—Plans for a new pharmacy building are now 
complete and request for the necessary funds is now before the state 
legislature so that construction may be begun as soon as possible.— 
The Women’s Auxiliary of Washington State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion in Spokane has provided funds for another undergraduate scholar- 
ship. 


University of Washington, College of Pharmacy.—The Board of Re- 
gents formerly announced the establishment of a medical and dental 
school. Although the announcement was made January 5, the school 
will not begin operating until the legislature provides adequate finan- 
cial support.—Edward Krupski, ’39, has been appointed assistant state 
chemist, taking the place of Louis Arrigoni, who is now an instructor 
in the school. Mr. Krupski formerly worked for the Chemical Warfare 
Service in its Seattle charcoal plant.—A number of former Japanese 
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students of the college are in the military service. Some have been 
through the Italian and French campaigns of the 100th and 442nd Jap- 
anese American Infantry Battalions, both of which have received pres- 
idential unit citations. 

Western Reserve University, School of Pharmacy.—Dr. Nellie P. Watts, 
formerly of the staff of the department of physiology and pharmacol- 
ogy, is now in charge of pharmacological research at the college of 
medicine of New York University.—Donald L. Cook, instructor in phar- 
macology, has been commissioned a second lieutenant in the Army Air 
Corps. After taking basic and special training he was assigned to 
Westmore Field, Massachussetts, as an instructor for bombardment 
crews on the use of oxygen equipment. He has now been assigned 
permanently to Charleston, South Carolina.—Robert A. Kump, purchas- 
ing agent for the university, has left Cleveland to become chief phar- 
macist at the New Haven Hospital in Connecticut. Gerald J. Kibler, 
formerly a pharmacist at Lakewood Hospital, has replaced Mr. Kump 
as purchasing agent. 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF DR. HENRY V. ARNY 


WHEREAS, in the death of Dr. Henry V. Arny pharmaceutical 
education has lost one of its ablest leaders, and 


WHEREAS, Dr. Arny served as professor of pharmacy and dean 
at Western Reserve University School of Pharmacy, and later as pro- 
fessor of chemistry and dean at Columbia University College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York, and 


WHEREAS, he was the author of an outstanding text book on 
pharmacy as well as hundreds of papers on scientific and pharmaceu- 
tical subjects, and 


WHEREAS, he served as president of this association and for 
many years was extremely active in its work, particularly in the for- 
mation of its policies during the earlier years of its existence, and 


WHEREAS, as president of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation and as a member of the U. S. P. and N. F. revision committee 
his contributions to pharmacy were of the highest order, and 


WHEREAS, he was a prodigious worker, a keen and intelligent 
thinker, an inspiring teacher, and a cultured gentleman who by pre- 
cept and example did much to elevate the profession of pharmacy in 
the public esteem, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy deeply regrets the passing of one of its most faithful and 
gifted workers, and 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that these resolutions be made a 
part of the permanent records of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, and that copies be sent to the American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education and to the family of Dr. Arny. 


The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


December 15, 1944 CLARK T. EIDSMOE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Human Interest Notes 


S/Sgt. David R. Johnson, son of Dean and Mrs. D. B. R. Johnson 
and an alumnus of the University of Oklahoma School of Pharmacy, 
now waist gunner of a B-17 Flying Fortress, has been awarded an Oak 
Leaf Cluster to the Air Medal for meritorious achievement in Eighth 
Air Force bombing attacks on vital German industrial and war targets. 


The brother of Dr. Edward J. Ireland of Loyola University, a big 
bomber pilot in the European theater, was wounded over Germany and 
has been returned home as an instructor. He wears the Purple Heart, 
the Air Medal and three Oak Leaf Clusters and the Silver Star. 


Lt. James L. Randles, Jr., USNR, ’39, University of Washington, 
has been signally honored by the Washington State Pharmaceutical 
Association, which is sponsoring his new command, the U.S.S. L.S.T. 
904. The Association gave $500 to purchase certain ship’s comforts 
and recreational facilities not furnished by the Navy, for the crew. 
His proud father, also a pharmacist, had the pleasure of acting as the 
emissary of the Association when the presentation was made. Mr. 
Randles, Sr., made the trip to New Orleans to be present when the ship 
was commissioned. 


Fellowships, Scholarships and Graduate 
Assistantships 


In addition to those already reported, the following scholarships, 
fellowships and graduate assistantships are available for the next aca- 
demic year. For further information apply to the dean of the gradu- 
ate college or dean of the college of pharmacy at the respective insti- 
tutions. 


University of Illinois. 
Several research fellowships in medicine, dentistry and pharmacy 
—$1200 per year—12 calendar months (1 month vacation). 


State University of Iowa. 


Ford Hopkins Drug Company offers a resident tuition scholarship 
($138.00) annually to the most deserving student who has com- 
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pleted the first year in course. Several quarter-time and half-time 
scholarships are also available. 


University of Maryland. 
3 Fellowships—each $1000, ten months. 
3 Graduate student assistantships—each $750, nine months. 


University of Minnesota. 

3 Melendy fellowships—each $1000. 

8 Lederle fellowships—each $1000. 

1 Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association fellowship—tuition 
exempt—$500. 

8 Teaching assistantships (38% time), tuition exempt—$498. 

1 Teaching assistantship (50% time), tuition exempt—$885. 

Not to exceed 9 Melendy Memorial scholarships distributed equally 
between the sophomore, junior and senior classes—each $200. 

1 Minnesota State Association scholarship—$150. 

1 William S. Merrell scholarship (covering 4 years)—$740. 


University of Nebraska. 
2 Graduate assistantships with remission of fees—each $500. 


Washington State College. 
1 Teaching assistantship—$1000. 
1 Teaching assistantship—$500. 
1 Scholarship—$750. 


American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Scholarships. 
It is probable that two scholarships of $200 each will be made 
available to each institution holding membership in the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy for 1945-46 as in previous 
years. 


American Council Studying Conscription 


George F. Zook, president of the American Council on Education, 
has announced that George Fort Milton, editor, historian and economist, 
is now engaged in a comprehensive study of the historical background 
of compulsory military service. The study, which is being financed by 
the Committee on Youth Problems of the Council was requested by rep- 
resentatives of all the constituent members of the Council at a confer- 
ence in Washington on May 4. Mr. Milton is analyzing the conscrip- 
tion experiences of France, Germany, Russia, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Japan and the United States. Particular attention is being given to 
the social impacts on government and education at all levels, and es- 
pecially training for the professions. 

Dr. Zook in stressing the importance of the study said, “Inasmuch 
as several bills are now before the Congress proposing legislation to 
make mandatory one uninterrupted year of military training for young 
men of 18, the American people will soon be faced with the question of 
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deciding whether this country needs continued universal military con- 
scription. We must, therefore, have the light of experience upon which 
to base our decision. This matter, obviously, is one of particular con- 
cern to educators. We believe that the history of conscription through- 
out the world provides one sound basis for evaluating the present pro- 
posals.” 


New Books 


Fundamental Principles and Processes of Pharmacy by Henry M. 
Burlage, Ph. D., Professor of Pharmacy, School of Pharmacy, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Editor; Joseph B. Burt, Ph. D., Professor of 
Pharmacy, College of Pharmacy, University of Nebraska; Charles C. 
Lee, Ph. D., Professor of Pharmacy, School of Pharmacy, Purdue Uni- 
versity, and L. Wait Rising, Ph. D., Professor of Pharmacy, College of 
Pharmacy, University of Washington, Co-authors. First edition. 1944. 
615 pages. 201 illustrations. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Price, 
$4.50. 


The book embraces the theoretical and factual knowledge that a first 
year student must master in order to understand the physical phenomena 
exhibited by the products with which he will deal. The first chapters 
present a concise history of the development of the profession of phar- 
macy, its obligations and the development of the college curriculum to 
meet an ever-increasing educationa] standard. The theoretical and fac- 
tual aspects of the physical properties of matter such as specific gravity, 
specific volume, viscosity, freezing, boiling and congealing points, are 
well presented. Heat, its deriyation, measurement and many pharma- 
ceutical applications are discussed in terms of modern theories, yet in 
language not difficult for freshmen to understand. All other processes 
used in preparing, sterilizing and storing drug products are equally well 
described with the underlying principles involved. The final chapter 
deals with a few of the natural products used in pharmacy, such as gums, 
hydrocarbons and alcohols. The book is well organized, well written and 
freely illustrated. J. W. J. 


The Reticulo-Endothelial System in Sulfonamide Activity by Frank 
Thomas Maher, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacognosy and 
Pharmacology, Department of Pharmacology, Materia Medica and Ther- 
apeutics, College of Medicine, University of Illinois. 1944. 232 pages. 
Illustrated. The University of Illinois Press, Urbana. Price $2.50. 


The first 66 pages of this doctor’s thesis is devoted to an extensive 
review of the literature dealing with the action of selected sulfonamides 
on bacterial growth, especially with reference to the réle of the reticulo- 
endothelial system (R. E. S.). The author includes his own appraisal 
of various theories based upon his experience in this field. To study 
further the function of the R. E. S., he selected Thorotrast (colloidal 
thorium dioxide) as the best agent out of seven for blocking this sys- 
tem. Although the resistance of the rabbit to staphylococcic infection 
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and its ability to conjugate sulfathiazole is practically abolished with- 
in 3 hours after administration of Thorotrast, the resistance to infec- 
tion becomes heightened after two days; the Thorotrast at this time is 
not demonstrably diminished in the R. E. organs. Sulfathiazole pro- 
tection against staphylococcus infection is absent during the period of 
acute R. E. depression by Thorotrast. Such blockaded rabbits, with or 
without sulfathiazole treatment, die in a very uniformly short time. 
Four days after the start of the R. E. blockade, sulfathiazole again be- 
comes efficient in protecting against staphylococcus infection, and even 
without medication the resistance is again increased. Rabbits infected 
with staphylococci cultures in varying amounts and treated with sul- 
fathiazole appear to be in better condition than untreated rabbits, in 
spite of the fact that their blood still shows presence of staphylococci. 
The author expresses the opinion that, in general, the better the con- 
jugation of the sulfonamide, the more optimal is the therapeutic effect; 
further evidence is called for. The final conclusion then is that the 
R. E. S. condition is of primary importance in the efficiency of the sul- 
fonamides in treating experimental! infections. It is not possible here 
to describe the large number of well controlled experiments upon which 
the author has based his conclusions; however, these experiments are 
well worth a careful study by anyone interested in the actions of this 
important group of drugs and in the interpretation of the mechanism 
of their action. This thesis also is accompanied by a series of histo- 
logical illustrations and Roentgenograms and by a bibliography of 612 
references. 


Charles Frederick Chandler by Frederick J. Wulling, Dean Emeri- 
tus, University of Minnesota. 28 pages. 1 illustration. 1944. A lim- 
ited edition of 200. The Sumac Press. Emerson G. Wulling, publisher, 
La Cross, Wisconsin. Price $1.00. 


This charming little brochure contains the story of the personal 
and intimate relationship of a devoted pupil to a great teacher and 
friend at a time in life when a young man is fired with a zeal for 
knowledge and when the path toward his obiective was not strewn 
with roses. Dr. Chandler nurtured the young man’s ambition so that 
the passing of sixty years has not dimmed the significance of the les- 
sons. If any teacher wished his influence on this earth to be immortal, 
he can well afford to follow Dr. Chandler as an example. The retro- 
spect that Dean Wulling has given in the case of his beloved teacher 
gives us an insight into the character of a man which is more worthy 
of emulation than any record in our compendia of distinguished men. 
May we have more such contributions about men who have served in 
the field of pharmaceutical endeavor. 


The makeup of the brochure is just as charming as its contents. 
It is a work of art. Well do I remember many years ago when Emer- 
son Wulling was a mere lad, that he operated a printing press in his 
father’s home and made things artistic. In the present brochure, not 
only is the printing artistically done, but an ingenious cardboardcover 
has been designed so folded that it eives double and triple support to 
the printed pages and makes possible a shelf back to a thin book. It 
is a contribution to the bookmaker’s art. R. A. L. 
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New Jersey 
Rutgers University, The State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey, New Jersey Col- 


lege of Pharmacy, Newark (1923) 
Ernest Little Dean 

New York 
University of Buffalo, School of Phar- 
macy, Buffalo. (1939) 


A. B. Lemon, Dean 

Columbia University, College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York. (1939) 
Charles W. Ballard, Dean 

Fordham University, College of Phar- 
macy, New York. (1939) 

' Charles J. Deane, Acting Dean 

Long Island University, Brooklyn Col- 
; lege of Pharmacy, Brooklyn. (1939) 
Hugo H. Schaefer, Dean 


North Carolina 
University of North Carolina, School 
of Pharmacy, Chapel Hill. (1917) 
J. Grover Beard, Dean 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Agricultural 
School of Pharmacy, Fargo. 
William F. Sudro, Dean 


Comege, 
(1922) 


Ohio 
Ohio Northern University, College of 
Pharmacy, Ada. (1925) 
Rudolph H. Raabe, Dean 
The Ohio State University, College of 
Pharmacy, Columbus. (1900) 
Bernard V. Christensen, Dean 
University of Toledo, College of Phar- 
macy, Toledo. (1941) 
George L. Baker, Dean*® 
Bess G. Emch, Acting Dean 
(Bess G. Emch) 
Western Reserve University, School of 
Pharmecy, Cleveland. (1902) 
F. J. Bacon, Dean 


Oklahoma 
University of Oklahoma, 
Pharmacy, Norman. (1905) 
David B. R. Johnson, Dean 


School of 


Oregon 
Oregon State Collere, School of Phar- 
macy, Corvallis. (1915) 
Adolph Ziefle, Dean 


Pennsylvania 
Duquesne University, School of Phar- 
macy, Pittsburgh. (1927) 


Hugh C. Muldoon, Dean 

Philade'phia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, Philadelphia. (1900) 

Ivor Griffith, Dean 

Temple University, School of Pharma- 
cy, Philadelphia. (1928) 

H. Evert Kendig, Dean 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


College of Pharmacy, Pittsburgh. 
(1900) 
C. Leonard O'Connell, Dean 


*On leave of absence. 


INSTITUTIONS HOLDING MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


Philippines 


University of the Philippines, College 
of Pharmacy, Manila. (1917) 
Mariano V. del Rosario, 


Puerte Rico 


University of Puerto Rico, College of 
acy, Rio Piedras. (1926) 
Luis Torres-Diaz, 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and 
Allied Sciences, Providence, (1926) 
W. Henry Rivard, Dean 


South Carolina 


Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina, Charleston. (1940) 

William A. Prout, Director 
University of South Carolina, School 
of Pharmacy, Columbia. (1928) 
Emery T. Motley, Dean 


South Dakota 


South Dakota State College, Division 
of Pharmacy, Brookings. (1908) 
Floyd J. LeBlanc, Dean 


Tennessee 


University of Tennessee, School of 
Pharmacy, Memphis. (1914) 
Robert L. Crowe, Dean 


Texas 


University of Texas, Collere of Phar- 
macy, Austin. (1926) 
William F. Gidley, Dean 


Virginia 


Medical Collere of Virginia, School of 
Pharmacy, Richmond. (1908) 
Wortley F. Rudd, Dean 


Washington 


State College of Washinton, 
of Pharmacy, Pullman. (1912) 
Pearl H. Dirstine, Dean 
University of Washington, College of 
Pharmacy, Seattle. (1903) 

Forest J. Goodrich, Dean 


School 


West Virginia 
West Virginia University, College of 


Pharmacy, Morvantown. (1920) 
J. Lester Hayman, Dean 
Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin, School of 
Pharmacy, Madison. (1900) 
Arthur H. Uhl, Director 
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Just Published 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND PROCESSES 
OF PHARMACY 


by 
Henry M. Burlage, Editor, University of North Carolina 
Joseph B. Burt, University of Nebraska 
Charles O. Lee, Purdue University 
L. Wait Rising, University of Washington 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS IN PHARMACY 
615 pages, 5% x 8. $4.50 


This important new book is a manual or guide to introductory phar- 
macy that shows the student the professional and commercial aspects, 
requirements, and opportunities of pharmacy. The authors offer the 
essentials, principles, and techniques necessary for advancement to 
the more difficult courses that follow. 


Send for a copy on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Historical information on United States Army and Navy Pharma- 
cists and United States Military Pharmacy. One of the projects of 
the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy is the compilation 
of the history of military pharmacy in the United States. A large 
amount of information for such a history has already been discovered 
in available documents, and more will be sought for. But as is always 
true of any history, much about military pharmacists and military 
pharmacy has never been recorded. 

It is for the purpose of obtaining the latter sort of information 
particularly, that this appeal is being made. Will readers who 

ARE military pharmacists or medical supply officers, or 
HAVE been military way or medical supply officers, or 
ARE relatives of military pharmacists or medical supply 
officers, or 
HAVE forbears who were military pharmacists or medical 
supply officers, or 
POSSESS information on military pharmacy, or 
KNOW of sources of military pharmacy information 
please communicate with Dr. Ralph Bienfang, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Dr. Bienfang has been informed by the Chief of the Reference 
Division of the Army Medical Library at Washington that it is impos- 
sible for them to check the Confederate States Medical and Surgical 
Journal for pharmacy regulations and orders since there is no index 
to that journal. This is a regrettable situation and one worthy of be- 
ing remedied. If there is someone who has access to this journal who 
would undertake this task, a real contribution to historical pharmacy 


in this country would be made. 
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